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For the Companion. 


VALERIE. 


Yes, I certainly did wrong, and the dark days 
that my punishment brought I could not but feel 
were deserved. 

When I was eighteen, father died, and his or- 
phan children were left to learn the meaning of 
the dismal word poverty. We had lived for 
many years in different places in Germany and | 
France, and had never revisited the old 
home in New Hampshire, which I could 
dimly remember. 

Father had been Vice-Consul, and then 
clerk in a bank until mother died, when 
he seemed to lose all interest in outside 
matters, and stayed quietly at home in 
our little apartment at Mannheim. After 
his death, I was obliged to seek employ- 
ment. I was well educated, and I was 
engaged as governess to the little Countess 
Valerie von Lilienberg. 

She was a beautiful child, with ripples 
of long golden hair tossing in downy rings 
over her head like a nimbus, and she had 
a swift, floating, noiseless way of walk- 
ing, that was very spirit-like. 

Valerie was not quite ten years old when 
I entered the family, so my duties with 
her were not very burdensome. I was to 
teach her English, talk that language with 
her constantly, take her to walk, and 
watch over her when others were not in 
charge. We grew very fond of each other, 
and her sweet, loving ways helped me 
more to overcome my grief at father’s 
death than any other influence I can re- 
member. 

I saw very little of the elder members 
of the family; Count Lilienberg had an 
important position at Court, and was often 
absent; the Countess, his wife, was busy 
with the claims of society, and had time 
for little else. I knew she was very fond 
of Valerie, but save for a drive in the after- 
noon and a good-night kiss and blessing, 
she scarcely ever saw the child. 

Part of the second summer of my en- 
gagement with Valerie we spent at Heidel- 
berg. 

Here I will allow myself a brief digres- 
sion, to tell what is to me by far the most 
interesting and important part of my story. 
Down at the 2nd of a pretty, quiet lane, 
under the shadow of the old Schloss, was 
an artist’s studio, called the Mouse-Nest. 
It was rather crowded, being shared by a 
sculptor and painter, but it was a wonder- 
fully fascinating place to visit. 

The painter was a German, with an un- 
ruly crop of hair, and a fine voice for 
student songs. The sculptor was Tracy 
Norton. We had met the year before fa- 
ther died, and that summer Tracy asked 
me if I would be his wife. I loved him, 
and had accepted him. 

He was poor, but that was nothing for 
a young man of his promise; he had not 
sold any statues yet, but he had two gold medals | 
for industry and talent, and orders were sure to | 
come later. | 

Once a week Valerie and I went to the Mouse- | 
Nest for a brief half hour, and I think for both of | 
us this visit was the pleasantest event of the week. 
Valerie, for her age, was unusually fond of pict- | 
ures, and to be able to watch them from the first 
splash of paint upon the canvas, to the final touch | 
of high light, was deeply interesting. 

All this was very innocent amusement to Amer- | 
ican eyes, but I knew that my employers would | 
regard it in a very different light, and that their | 
etiquette forbade two girls going unattended to an | 
artist’s workshop, even though one of the girls | 
was a child, and the other was engazcd in mar- 
riage to the artist. They would disapprove of it 
for Valerie, and for me as Valerie’s guardian. 

Here begins my fault, of which I have already | 
spoken. 





have been, Valerie, or perhaps they will forbid 
our going again.” 

Tracy was modelling a statue of Psyche, which 
he hoped to send to the exposition at Diisseldorf 
the following year. The drawings for it repre- 
sented the half-draped figure of a beautiful young 


girl, sitting on a mossy bank, with a clump of | 


When returning from our first visit to | 
the Mouse-Nest, I said to my little companion,— | 
‘“‘We will say nothing at home of where we} was for Tracy's unfinished work. Many more 


primroses growing at her feet, and her head turned 
with sweet, easy grace to a butterfly, perched | said, solemnly. ‘‘Next year’s rent of the studio, 
lightly on her bare shoulder. The figure was well | my board bill, washer-woman, future career, all. 
on toward completion in clay, but Tracy had not | My Psyche is promised a place in the Runden 
yet found the model he fancied for the face. 

Walking one day near the Molkenkur, Tracy 
met and joined Valerie and me. 

“T have an idea, Audrey,” he said presently, in 
an undertone. ‘I thought it over half the night, 
and I have decided that the face of the little Count- 
ess is just what I want for my Psyche. My 


“T am staking everything on this statue,” he 





Saal, from which either museums or private indi- 
viduals buy all but trash.” 

“Get old Sigwart to take a cast of her face,” 
suggested Herr Iffland. 

“Not a bad idea; the very thing, in fact, if the 
Countess Valerie and Miss Langdon do not ob- 
ject.” 














figure is of a girl of perhaps fourteen, but her | 
Eccellenza Valerie looks at times much older than | 
she is; in fact, she often seems to be contemplat- | ing that Valerie turned a shade paler. 


“What is to be done, and how long will it| 
take ?” I asked, feeling rather alarmed, and notic- 


ing, with those big, purple, Russian-violet eyes of | ‘It would be done in less than an hour, and 
hers, the doings of past ages she has lived among. | with very little discomfort beyond smearing some 
Just her look I would like my Soul to turn upon | butter on the little girl’s front hair, and putting 
her immortal butterfly. Would you ask her long paper tubes in her nose. Could you stand | 
parents to grant me the honor of a few sittings, or | that for a few minutes, countess ?” 
would she sit to me for a little while each time Valerie laughed, and said she would like to | 
you come to the studio, without going through | have the soft warm plaster poured over her face. 

the form of asking permission ?” “Old Sigwart’s den is not a dozen steps from | 

“I’m sure she would; and I think it would be | here, and to-morrow afternoon we could make a| 
the safer, more certain way not to mention it to | pilgrimage there and have it all over before the | 
the von Lilienbergs.” castle clock strikes five.” 

So a copy of my little Valerie’s sweet face was “You are quite sure it will do Valerie no harm, 
begun in clay, to her amusement and Tracy’s evi- | Tracy ?” | 
dent satisfaction. ‘Not the very least.” 

One day, after the third or fourth sitting, Chlo-| The next day, in profound secrecy, of course, | 
ris, Countess Lilienberg’s maid, told me that the | we went to old Herr Sigwart’s workshop. In 
family intended leaving Heidelberg in a few days. | spite of all their cheery speeches to the contrary, 
This report proved to be true, and my first regret | I felt very uneasy, and wished I had not given 
my consent to the cast being made, but the prep- 
sittings would be needed before the model of Va- | arations were all completed, and I could not with- 
lerie’s face would serve as a copy; we did not let | draw. Besides, it was all for Tracy’s sake, and | 
her sit long at a time, for fear of tiring her, and | this thought gave me more courage; with the aid 
little had been done as yet. | of the cast, he could work without Valerie. 

We carried our ill tidings to the studio that} A man strangely white, like a miller, or snow- 
afternoon, and Tracy was even more troubled man, received us and was introduced as Herr | 
than I had supposed he would be. | Sigwart. | 








| down on their voyage of discovery. 


“Let us begin without delay,” I said, nervous- 
ly; ‘“‘we must not be out late.” 

Valerie lay down on a sofa, and we covered her 
up carefully to the chin, ina sheet. The pretty 
rings of hair on her forehead were then s.ncared 
back with butter to keep the plaster from sticking, 
and a towel wrapped closely where the line of 
butter ceased. 

“Tt has such a horrid smell, Miss Langdon !” 
was the only complaining speech she made. 

Her eyebrows received a like treatment, and to 
protect her eyes and lashes, oval bits of 
paper dipped in sweet oil were laid over 
them, closing them quite tight and safe. 
Tracy twisted tubes of paper a foot or 
more long, which were put in her nostrils, 
and then the old snow-man approached 
with his basin of liquid plaster. 

“Are you ready, Valerie ?” 

“Yes, all ready.” 

“Then close your mouth and don’ 
frightened when you feel the plaster 
your face.” 


he 
n 


“No, dear; give me your hand, and then 
they may begin.” 

A funny little object she was, lying there 
rolled in a sheet like a bolster, with her 
hair slimed away out of sight, her eye- 
lids battened down, and her pretty nose 
made ridiculous with the paper horns. 
She was still more startling to look upon 
as Herr Sigwart began to slap large ladle- 
fuls of plaster over her face, which ran 
in sluggish rivulets down to the boun- 
dary-line of sheet and quickly thickened. 
When the mass was an inch deep all over, 
he set away his basin, and we all stood 
anxiously watching it harden. 

“How long must it stay on, Herr Sig- 
wart?” 

“Not more than ten minutes; then it 
will be hard enough to lift off in one piece, 
and we can let our little prisoner free.” 

Poor Valerie, of course, could not 
speak, with her mouth held fast by a 
wave of stiffening plaster, but I questioned 
her closely as to her sensations; if she 
could breathe comfortably, if she suffered 
any pain, and the like, which she answered 
with one squeeze of my hand for yes, and 
two for no. 

At last, the ten minutes were up, and 
Herr Sigwart came forward to lift off the 
hideous plaster mound, which had become 
quite hot to the touch. ‘To my dismay, 
something seemed to have gone wrong; 
the thing would not lift off. The pasty 
face of the snow-man showed a little 
tinge of color, and I fancied he looked 
frightened. Tracy gave the mask a few 
delicate pats and nudges, but with no 
result. 

“T never had any trouble with them be- 
fore; I don’t understand why this one 
sticks,” said the snow-man. 

“Ah, I have it! the gracious young 
lady has unusually abundant hair, and one 
little bit has escaped without butter. 
Please hand me the scissors.” 

With cold horror, I watched the old man thrust 
a formidable pair of scissors down between my 
poor darling’s face and the clinging plaster, and 
begin sawing away as if there was nothing so del- 
icate as eyes and nose-tips within miles of him. 

“There, I have cut the lock of hair that caused 
all the mischief; now the annoying mask will 





| lift.” 


But it did not lift even yet; it moved a little, 


| and we tried to loosen it more, but our efforts 


seemed to cause Valerie considerable pain, for 
she clutched my hand sharply, and one little foot 
gave, for her, a vigorous kick. 

‘“‘We will try once more, and then if it does not 
move, I will be obliged to break the plaster with a 
hammer.” Again the murderous scissors went 
Suddenly 
Valerie threw up her arms and seized whatever 
was in reach, which happened to be Herr Sig- 
wart’s beard; she drew him down and with one 
hand patted about over his face, till she touched 
his eyebrow, which she stroked with marked sig- 


| nificance. 


“The stuff is sticking to her eyebrow!” ex- 
claimed Tracy. 

“Ts that what is the matter, Valerie?” I asked, 
eagerly. One squeeze of my hand, for yes, came 
in reply. 

“Stupid fellow that I was to put on so little but- 
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ter!” 
breast. 

Now that we knew where the difficulty lay, it 
was comparatively easy to shift the mask side- 
ways and interpose the scissors a little less at ran- 
dom. At last, the hateful lump of plaster came 
off, a success in regard to the print of the features, 
but in what a plight it left poor little Valerie! 
Her face was crimson with fright and the great 
heat, her eyes were full of tears which could not 
flow owing to the patches, and worse than all, her 
hair had been clipped and sawed till it looked as 
if gnawed by rats, and there was one little cut on 
her forehead and on one ear. 

I burst into tears at the sight, for her sake and | 
for the consequences to myself; for my miserable 
deception of the past few weeks must be confessed 
when I took Valerie home. 

The Countess Lilienberg happened to be out 
that evening, so I put the child to bed, and sat by 
her alone till she slept. Later, I was summoned 
again to Valerie’s room. She was sound asleep, 
and her mother stood at her bedside, looking 
down on her little girl with a mixture of perplexity 
and annoyance on her face. 

“Who has dared mutilate my child in this way, 
Miss Langdon? I have asked the servants, but 
they can give no explanation. The countess was 
in your care, so, of course, you know all that has 
occurred.” 

I commanded my voice as well as I could, and 
made a partial confession. 

As I expected, the countess was very indignant, 
and before leaving the room she reproached me 
bitterly for my deceit and breach of duty. The 
next day I received a check for my back salary, a 
month’s advance, and a notice that my services 
for the Countess Valerie von Lilienberg were no 
longer required, RacueL Carew. 


said Herr Sigwart, beating his powdery 
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Call nothing little that the heart can give 
By simple deeds our truest lives we live. 


or 


For the Companion, 


DAVY. 


Last summer I visited my friend Mrs. Carleton 
in the prosperous city of Lincoln, well known as 
the centre of an important coal-mining district. 

Mrs. Carleton had been a beloved and very sue- 
cessful teacher, and she retained a keen interest in 
the affairs of her pupils long after they had left 
her care. One fine afternoon, while seated on her 
pleasant veranda, vine-shaded, and over- 
looking beds of lovely flowers, she related to me 


cool, 


the following story 
About eight 

Intermediate 

sixty 


, true in every particular: 
years ago I was teaching in the 
School of this city. I 
scholars, very bright and pleasant, 
some quite the reverse, some mediocre in every re- 
Many were children of miners, of Scotch, 
Welsh, and English descent. 
Among these were two boys, 


some 
spect. 


Jimmie and Davy 
Wilson, aged respectively thirteen and fourteen 
years. 

I think the youngest, 
perception of beauty T ever saw. 
passionately, and a gift of brilliant asters made 
his face radiant with delight. He passed my 
house on his way to school, and would often stop 


Davy, had the keenest 


He loved flowers 


to admire the roses, 
which the 
months. 
Whenever I 
eral 


asters, 
yard 


and bright geraniums, 
made brilliant in the autumn 
saw him, I 
grapes, pea 
ladly, but never ate. 
“Why don’t you eat the grapes, Davy ?” 
“Don't vou like them ?” 

His red cheeks redder, 
take them to little Marjory ; 

In school 
metic. In 


class. 


ve him flowers, sev- 


times or luscious rs, Which he 


received most 2 
I said, 
one day. 
erew “oy 


and he said, 


ailin’.” 
was my best scholar in arith- 
while he was far ahead of his 


she’s 
Jimny 
a little 


Davy was slow, even dull, 
rendering of history was almost dramatic. The 
bare he had learned he clothed in such 
vivid, stirring words that the personages of dim 
colonial days or revolutionary times seemed to 
walk and speak. 

Poetry was his passion. 


in figures, 


events 


with as keen an ear for rhythm, as high an ap- 
preciation of the sublime, as exquisite perception 
of the tender and beautiful, as this untutored 
Scotch boy of thirteen. Tennyson's “May Queen” 
was an especial favorite of the lad’s. 


His readings, recitations and modest essays 


came to be the feature of our monthly ‘“Composi- | w 


tion Afternoons,” and visitors, as well as schol- 


ars, were amazed and delighted by the strange | 


power of the quiet lad, who was so modest that 
words of praise seemed to annoy him. 

I cannot tell you how I grew to love these boys 
and how they to return my affection. 
They were always prompt, quiet, studious, kind. 
Cheery, too, and enjoying to the utmost boyish 
sports and recreations, hating cordially anything 
cowardly, lving, or mean. They received at the 
close of the term the prizes. Jimmy’s prize was a 
compiete and handsome set of drawing imple- 
ments; Davy’s a finely bound and illustrated copy 
of Whittier’s poems. 

None of their mates envied their good fortune 
except two. These two affected to look down with 
great scorn on the humble sons of a Scotch coal- 
digger. 


seemed 


had about | 


but his | 


I never knew any one | 


| One of these was Horace Benson, a snarling, 
| sulky, suspicious boy of fifteen years, son of a 
prominent mine-owner. 

He was too indolent to study, too dull to learn, 
hated any one who excelled him, and prided him- 
er’s equipage and diamonds. 
pant miss of about the same age, daughter of a | 
rich merchant, vain, shallow, a devout adorer of 
dress and style. 

| In every possible way Horace and Louise en- 
| deavored to humiliate and annoy the pupils whom 
they considered beneath them. 

When the new term began, the boys were by no 
means so regular in attendance as formerly, and 
| they seemed depressed when present. They said 
they had to help their father in the “bank,” and 
might be obliged to leave the school, as a “strike” 
was expected, and it was necessary to lay by 
money for the future. 

One day, I heard an unsteady step in the hall, 
a knock, and the open door disclosed to me a 
woman, gaudily and very untidily dressed. An 
unmistakable odor convinced me that she had 
been drinking whiskey. Her voice was harsh and 
thick, as she demanded,— 

“Is Davy and Jamie here the day ?” 

“Jimmy and Davy Wilson ?” 

“Aye, Jamie and Davy Wilson. They’re my 
b’ys, an’ I cam’ to tell ye they’re to come hame 
the neet, an’ they’ll no be comin’ back. They’re 
puir, triflin’ bodies, carin’ for naught but some 
auld book, like the mon himsel’. 
wark and whippin’s to cure their gran’ notions.” 

“T find them very good boys indeed.” 

“Weel, weel, they maun gae in the bank wi’ 
| John in the morn; an’ they’ll bring home all their 
| gear wi’ them. I'm weary o’ slavin’ for them to | 
| be gran’ gentlemen; they’re na mair than the rest 
lo us; ill-deservin’, lazy loons, ma’am, the mair 

shame to them!” 

The door had been ajar; I closed it, but, alas! 
the words had been heard not only by poor, fright- 

jened, disgraced Jimmy and Davy, but by the 
| other scholars. Horace Benson had drawn a hid- 
| eous caricature on his slate, with the words, ‘‘Dar- 
}ling mammy’s drunk again.” Louise raised a 





} sneering laugh, joined by many of the scholars. | 


Brave Susie 
all know 


Morris had risen to her 
Davy Wilson and Jimmy 
best scholars,” she said, 
jardly to laugh!” 

I persuaded Mrs. 


feet. ‘You 


“and it’s mean and cow- 


Wilson to go, 
and Louise, and went on with my duties. 

Davy and Jimmy sadly gathered up their books 
jatnight. I bade them wait till the others had 
gone, and then encouraged them to study every 


help as often as possible, told them of men who 
by energy and perseverance had won success in 
spite of difficulties almost overwhelming, and sent 
them to their home comforted. 

Their near Mrs. Maleolin, 
that evening their family history. 

John Wilson was a good man- 
industrious and God-fearing. 
for his family 


neighbor, told m> 
~quiet, intelligent, 
He worked hard 
, in that most difficult and dangerous 
vocation coal-mining, and was very anxious that 
his sons should improve the facilities for education 
our State so liberally bestows. 

He had married Agnes Duncan, a bright Scotch 
lassie, with a tender heari. 

“Davy's her ownsel’ o'er again,” said Mrs. Mal- 
‘Just her own pretty brown e’cn sae blithe 
and tender, an’ her sweet, beguilin’ way of speak- 
in’. She had all the pretty lady-ways, too, and 
her twa bairns, Jamie and Davy, 
cleanest, brightest, sweetest babies 
She lo’ed readin’, 
No ane 


coln. 


were aye the 
in the toon. 
ever 


saw her crass and dour, though 


sometimes the tears would come to her e’en when | 


|she talkt o’ 
mither. 
“She made her hoose that bonnie wi’ pretty car- 
| pets and white curtains and bits of china dishes 
brought from the auld country; flowers grew in 
| her yard like they grow for nane o’ the rest o’ us. 
A sweet, happy, winsome body, I see her yet and 
hear her laugh and coo to her bonnie weans. 
| «Little Robbie Burns’ she aye callt Davy, and 
Jimmy, ‘the Judge.’ She was aye so busy and 
kin’ to sick folk, and cookit for them and cheert 
| them wi’ pleasant words. I min’ how she nursed 
| my Jeannette when she had her last sickness, an’ 
brought her flowers an’ jellies an’ read to her, 
poetry an’ the guid Book. 
| “Yes,” and here sobs checked the sad voice, 
“the last day Jeannie lived she tellt Agnes to say 
i’ her, the auld Psalm we all love, Miss Barton, 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ an’ Agnes broke down 
wi’ sobs, but Jeannie’s voice kept steady till the 
j end. Weel, my Jeannie deed in August, an’ Ag- 
an’ left 


Scotland and her auld father an’ 


|nes went to her when the snaws came, 


, | John the bairns, Jamie, Davy, and wee Marjory. 


John seemed distracted-like wi’ the trouble, mair 
than he could bear. 
‘*When he was at the bank one day, Marjory fell, 
an’ has never seen a well day sin’. John had the 
fever in the spring, an’ auld Mrs. Dunn and Ailsie 
went to the house to take care o’ him and the 
bairns. They were vera kin’, na doot, but I wish 
they had never crassed the door-stane. Ailsie 
| has a sair ill-temper, and is a deceitful, designin’ 

body. She made up her min’ to be John’s wife, 
| an’ in a Nttle mair than a vear she was Mrs. Wil- 
| son, and sair wark she’s made. The hoose and 
| furniture is rackt and ruint, the carpets worn got, 


self on his father’s wealth and position, his moth- | 
The other was a flip- | 


They need some | 


are our very | 


entered the | 
room, restored order, severely reproved Horace 


spare minute they could find, to come to me for | 


too, and could sing like a lark. | 


| the flowers gane lang sin’. John seldom gaes to | treme pallor, no sign of suffering marked inis quiet 


church, an’ is silent and broodin’, scarce speaks to 

| his neebors; Ailsie clacks like a mill, and mak’s 
mischief enow. She has ane bairn o’ her ain liv- 
ing, ane dead.” 

A few evenings after my conversation with Mrs. 
Malcolm, I made my call at the Wilsons’. I 
found a dirty, disorderly house, with bare floors 
| and a generally comfortless air. Ailsie received 
‘| me very civilly, told me her little boy was sick, 
and Marjory very feeble, and had been suffering 
much with her back. Asking to see the children, 
I was ushered into a narrow, ill-arranged room 
where the sick baby lay moaning in his crib. 
Marjory was sleeping on a lounge, with a pitiful 
expression of pain oa her pinched face. 

On the lounge was a drawing, very defective, 
but full of originality and vigor. 

‘Tis Jamie’s picture,” said Marjory. “He | 
made it for me yesterday, and he’s makin’ me a 
little steam-engine to play with.” 

“Jimmy is a very smart boy with tools,” I said, 
“and has the hand and eye of an artist.” 

“°Twull be better for Jamie to stick till the 
‘bank,’ where he’ll ha’ to get his leevin’,” said 
Mrs. W——,, “than to be clutterin’ up the place | 
wi’ a’ his idle gear, and makin’ fule bits of pict- 
ures an’ sic like trash.” 

‘And Davy’s made me some pretty verses out | 
of his own head. I keep them under my pillow. 
Would you like to see them ?” 

“Eh, Marjory, don’t weary the.leddy ; she cares 
naething for Davy’s fule rhymes.” 

‘Indeed, I do care, and for Davy, too,” I said, 
as I took the scrap of paper from the thin hand 
}and read the lines: ‘To LitrLe Sister Manr- 
| sory.” They were a surprise to me; simple, 
| touching, full of love and trust. No wonder the 
| child prized, although she was not old enough 
| fully to appreciate, the poem. 
| When Mr. Wilson came home, we had a long 
conversation about the boys. He seemed proud 
| of his sons, and delighted when I spoke of Davy’s 
|rare promise and Jimmy’s great mechanical 
ability. 

“The strike begins next week, an’ while it lasts 
they may go to school,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘They 
| must have their learnin’.” 

So it was settled. The next week Jamie and 
Davy were in their places, busy, alert, and earnest. 
As the weeks wore on, I noticed their faces were 
| often very sad, and I knew they endured many 
privations. Indeed that winter, pinching want 
was felt in many miners’ families, and I fear 


| 





many of my pupils had very little to eat during | 


the dreary time of the strike in Lincoln. They 


bore their hunger like Spartans, they wore broken | 


shoes and thin clothes with a cheerful endurance 
that won esteem even more than pity. 

One bright day in March, notice was given that 
work would be resumed in all the mines the fol- 
lowing week. 
many faces at the blessed prospect. 

Jimmy and Davy said they should go to work, 
for their father was in debt and needed their 
assistance. Marjory was failing. The winter had 
heen hard on the little girl, although she had 
lacked nothing money could procure. 

She had learned Davy’s favorites, 
Queen” and “Jeannie Morrison,” 
peat their beautiful words. 

“T shall see the lilacs and syringas before I go, 
and the pretty blue violets and the hyacinths, and 
the bluebirds and robins will come to the big trees 
across the road and sing for me,” she said. “I 
won’t be afraid to go to heaven alone when the 


“The May 
and loved to re- 


grass is green and the birds are singing, and you | 


won’t be lonesome, Davy, for I shall be like the 
little girl, ‘I shall hear you when you pass,’ and 
may be I'll hear your sweet verses. But, O Davy, 
Davy, how I wish we could go together!” 

When the mines were in full operation the whole 
city felt the tide of prosperity. Every one was 
busy and happy. Jimmy and Davy came to see 
me one sweet spring evening, their faces beaming 
with smiles. Marjory was better, they said; Ailsie 
seemed greatly changed, and was cleaning her 
house; John was making a garden after his work 
in the mines was done for the day. 


| Ithink I shall never forget Decoration Day of 


that year. Great preparations were made for its 
celebration in our city, and Davy was selected to 
read that grand poem, ‘The Old Sergeant.” 

He was coming to my house for the final re- 
hearsal the evening before, and I had a little vol- 
ume of Jean Ingelow to give him. Picturing to 
myself his pleasure at the gift, as I slowly walked 
home from my school, I was addressed by a man 
rapidly hurrying toward me. 
| ‘Ye are Miss Barton; will ye come quick to 


Davy Wilson? He’s callin’ for ye, ma’am, and he | v 


can na last long.’ 
| ‘Last long,” I repeated, in bewilderment. 
“Aye, ma’am, ’tis the awfu’ slate again. Davy 
saw it ready to fa’, an’ ran back to tell the others ; 
his father an’ Jamie and eight others were in the 
| rooms beyont. They all got oot, but oh, ’tis piti- | 
| fu’, it fellon Davy, and his back is broke. They’ve | 
taken him hame, but the doctor says he’ll na be 
here in the morn’, an’ he’s askin’ for you. He 


stiff auld Willie Bruce oot, an’ the slate crusht | 
him.” 

I hastened to the Wilsons’. 

Many sad-faced men were in the yard, and tear- 
ful women were gathered in the still death-cham- 
ber. 


The gloomy look was lifted from | 


| could ha’ been saved, but he stept back to get | 


| face. 
| The physicians said that the injury had pro- 
| donee paralysis, and he would probably pass 

yay without pain. Glancing around the room, I 
| saw how changed it was since last I beheld it,— 
the bright carpet, the white curtains, the books on 
the shelf, and the last flowers I had given the boy 
|on the table. What innocent pride the boys had 
taken in making their home pleasant, the home 
| whence Davy was soon to go forever! 
| In the next room John sat bowed in agony, 
| Ailsie was sobbing wildly, and Jamie was out in 
| the yard writhing in awful grief. 
| Marjory lay on her couch tearless and serene. 
| “ll na be afraid now,” she said; ‘‘Davy and me 
could na bide apart. He read me last night about 
| Little Nell and Paul Dombey watchin’ the golden 
water dancin’ on the wall, an’ I telt him it would 
| be so good to dee an’ be put away in some still, 
sweet place, wi’ the green grass, an’ na mair achin’ 
| or pain. He said I’d be well after a while, an’ 
| we'd be happy here, but I knew better, and nae- 
| thin’ will keep Davy an’ me apart. I feel sair for 
| Jamie an’ the father an’ mother, an’ the baby ’ll 
fret for Davy’s singin’.” 

That night of death I shall remember forever; 
the full moon shining; the sough of the wind in 
the great trees across the road; the whispers of the 
people coming and going; “Auld Willie Bruce’s,” 
wailing cry, “The lad deed to save me.” 

Toward morning the great luminous eyes opened, 
|} and the voice came, clear and strong. 

“Father, Jamie, mother, are ye here Ina 
| moment they were at his side, the father holding 
Marjory. “I’m goin’, I love you all, but I’ve 
heard the Lord Christ Himsel’ callin’ Marjory and 
me. "Tis the Good Shepherd, father, and He’ll 
| carry Marjory, and lead me to our mother and 
| Walter. Don’t fret; you made me happy here, 
} and Jesus will make us happy there.” 
| “Oh, my lad, my lad!” sobbed Ailsie, “how 
| often I’ve crossed ye, and ye ne’er ga’ me an’ un- 
| kin’ ward.” 
| ‘Miss Barton is here, Davy,” said Jamie; “you 
asked for her.” 
| Good-by, my own teacher. When you look 
| at your pretty flowers, think how I loved you, 
and how you helped me. Give my love to the 
|boys and girls; they were kind to me. Don’t 
forget Jamie. Do you mind how you read to us 
of the sea of glass and the throne ? 

“Kiss me, father, mother, Jamie, Marjory ; hold 
the baby close. Pray! pray! father, I’m going— 
Jamie, Jamie—I see—mother.” 

The father, his voice broken by anguish, gave 

his dying child again to the loving Father, and 
begged for grace to sustain his own fainting soul. 
He ceased, the boy clasped him close, and the 
room was holy with the presence of death, and 
| Davy was with the angels. 
The next day that poet-child lay, as it were, in 
| state. The story of his genius, his goodness, the 
|crowning end of a more than royal life, rung 
through the city. He reposed on his couch sur- 
rounded with the fairest flowers ministering hands 
could bring. Men bent reverently over the still 
form, and women’s eyes dropped tears on the 
shining face. 

Marjory soon went to her brother, and James 
has repaid me for all my efforts, for he is to-day 
a useful and eminent man. 








| 
| 


bid 


HELEN HAMILTON. 
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In FourR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. 

That piteous groan, so close at hand, startled us 
more than the loudest shout could have done. At the 
same moment I detected a slight movement in the 
bushy top of ¢ little klassi tree a few paces distant. 

“Donai!” Texclaimed. ‘Is that vou?” 

Another feeble moan was the only response the 
poor lad could make, for it was he, supporting himself 
on branches at least seven feet from the ground. The 

| trunk of the tree was red with his blood, while ail 
about the earth was trampled and covered with pig 
tracks. 

We took him down, but he screamed with pain. I 
now saw that his thigh was transfixed by a sharp, 
| wedge-shaped piece of wood. How the boy had got in 
such plight we were unable to understand, and it was 
| not till later in the day that he was able to tell us the 
| particulars of his accident. 

It seems he had been creeping along one of the pig 
| paths, for he could hear pigs a little way ahead, when, 
}as he stepped between two tree trunks, he tripped 
| over a vine which had been stretched across the path. 

It was a native pig snare, and no sooner had his foot 
caught in the vine than a stout sapling—in the end 
of which this sharp, dagger-shaped piece of wood 
yas fixed transversely —flew up and struck him 
through the thigh. 

So heavy was the blow that he was hurled violently 
The pain was terrible. He 
shrieked and screamed, and those were the outcries 
| which we had heard in the forenoon. For some dis- 
| tance he dragged himself along the ground, the blood 
flowing profusely from his wound. Several times he 
“went to sleep,” as he said, having probably fainted, 
then came to himself, and crept a little further. 
| Soon his cries, which had failed to rouse us, drew 
| an enemy in the shape of a grunting and vicious drove 

of the wild pigs. They came rushing along his trail, 
attracted possibly by the smell of the fresh blood. 
| Several of the large tuskers rushed at him viciously. 
| The fear of being eaten by them gave him strength, 
j and he fought desperately with the hatchet, which 
had remained in a belt that he wore. The pigs gath- 
| ered fiercely about him, grunting and clacking their 


| 


| back upon the ground. 


Davy lay unconscious on the bed. Save ex-/ tusks; but as often as one would dash forward, the 
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brave boy would cut him through the snout with the 
hatchet, when the ugly brute would run off squeal- 
ing. 

At last, finding his strength failing, and feeling 
sure that the pigs meant to devour him, he mustered 
all his resolution, and climbed up into the klassi 
shrub, where we had found him. After some hours 
the drove went away in search of other food. 

The boy was indeed a pitiable object; weak almost 
to speechlessness, covered with blood, with the cruel 
spike of hard wood still in his thigh. It is a wonder 
that he did not bleed to death, for the wooden poniard 
had been driven through that region of the femur 
known as “Hunter’s Canal,” perforating the femoral 
artery! It was at least eighteen inches long, and 
broad as my wrist. 

Realizing that to save the boy’s life something must 
be done at once, I performed a harsh as well as rash 
feat in surgery. First having improvised a touwrni- 
quet for the artery above the wound,—from a hand- 
kerchief, a stick to twist it, and an oval pebble to 
press on the artery,—I proceeded to pull out the 
“dagger.” Brown was obliged to hold the poor lad 
down by main strength. With no better instruments 
than my knife, a split stick for pincers, and a bit of 
thread, I then took up and ligated the artery. 

We cleansed the wound to some extent, but put no 
water on it, and afterwards bandaged it with such of 
our underwear as would best answer the purpose. 
Several times as we worked, I thought the boy’s life 
Was passing away. The femur was not broken, but I 
feared the bone might be badly scratched by the point 
of the sharp stick. 

We carried him down to the lakatoi, and made a 
bunk for him in the extreme bow of the craft. 
rhroughout the evening he lay there very limp and 
quiet. Mac seemed worse than on the previous day. 
Ours was a “sick house,” or perhaps I should rather 
say, a sick canoe. A dreary night followed. Mac 
tossed about constantly, and at times talked incohe- 
rently. Donai, too, moaned and cried out at inter- 
vals, while Brown and I, both of us flusned with 
fever, sat almost hopeless. 

After a time my companion fell asleep. Gladly 
would I have done the same, but I no sooner fell into 
a drowse than some kink in my nerves snapped me 
into wakefulness. Thus the weary hours dragged 
along. At length I felt so badly that I resolved to 
kindle a fire on the hearth in the bottom of the laka- 
toi, and take a draught of hot water, hoping that the 
intolerable sensations of my head and stomach might 
be relieved by it. There was a mist on the lake, the 
canoe swung at its moorings by the stranded tree-top, 
and the night was still. But for the sparkle of fire- 
flies, it was profoundly dark. 

As my fire blazed up feebly in the bottom of the 
canoe, I heard a splash in the water at a little dis- 
tance. This was once or twice repeated. I thought 
it was caused by a fish or a restless crocodile. My 
little fire had begun to gain headway and to emit 
heat somewhat, when I raised myself painfully, and 
leaning over the side of the canve, tried to dip up a 
little water in our kettle. At once there was a snap- 
ping sound, as of bow-strings, accompanied by a hurt- 
ling whiz, and several arrows flew past me, or struck 
in the side of the canoe. 
my 


One or two came so hear 
head and shoulders as to brush me with their 
feathered shafts! 

This was a hint not to be slighted. 
the bottom of the lakatoi. 
claiming, ‘“*What’s this!” 

“Down flat!” Teried. “Natives have attacked us!” 

Another flight of arrows whizzed over the boat 
at the same instant. Several fell aboard, but our 
assailants, in the fog and blackness, uttered 
word or snout. Donai, however, cried out, and 
shouted wildly. 


I dropped upon 
Brown started up, ex- 


no 
Mac 


Brown had been using our ammunition pack for a 
pillow. At the word “natives,” he began hastily to 
tear the pack open, and still keeping low in the canoe, 
I at once lighted one of the rockets, when, with a 
whiz, a blaze, and a roar, it rose high into the air, 
then burst, letting fall a half-score of red fire balls, 
Which came sailing slowly down from aloft. 

Loud surprised ejaculations burst forth from out 
beyond the stranded tree; then a noise of paddles, 
plied hastily. I instantly lighted a second rocket, 
directing it more aslant than the first. It darted far 
off over the fugitives. By the sound that followed, I 
judged that there were three or four canoes hurrying 
away. The savages had been frightened at the whiz- 
zing flight of the strange objects, and as we did not 
so much as catch sight of them afterwards, I presume 
that they rated us as white demons and fire-fiends— 
an opinion which stood us in good stead. 

The affair was over before Mac had fully waked up. 
Several arrows had fallen into the canoe, one of 
which had given poor Donai a scratch across the fore- 
head. Fearing the shaft might have been poisoned, 
I rubbed ammonia—which I carried for snake and 
insect bites—into the scratch, an operation which 
gave him far more pain than the wound itself. 

Soon after midnight I fell into a refreshing sleep, 
and on waking at sunrise, felt better than I had felt 
for the past four days. Brown was, if anything, not 
so well, and Mac was in much the same condition, 
while Donai was feverish and in considerable pain. 
For two hours I was employed in a not very success- 
ful effort to prepare food suitable for the invalids to 
eat. My stock consisted only of fish, a rib of pig 
meat, coffee and dry biscuit. The quantity of the 
latter was now quite small. 

Later in the forenoon I cast off from the tree-top, 
and paddled the lakatoi slowly down the lake, reach- 
ing the outlet at about noon. 

selow this point there were many rapids in the 
river. We went on for four or five hours, and then, 
at about three in the afternoon, emerged into a broad, 
deep channel of dead water, with a black mangrove 
bottom on either hand. 

“The coast!’’ Brown exclaimed, and reaching over 
the side of the canoe, dipped up a handful of water. 
“Hurrah!” he cried, tasting it. ‘Brackish, salt. 
We're near the ocean, at last!” 

New hope began to stir our hearts, and all three of 
us commenced paddling with a will. The channel 
became broader as we went on, and at sunset we could 
see it expanding into a wide bay ahead. Ere long 
We came opposite a village of coast natives, consist- 
ing of ten or twelve huts, built on piles, out in the 
water. Each had a broad platform about it and was 
connected with the shore, or with some other hut, by 








a narrow bridge. All of these coast tribes have had 
considerable intercourse with white traders and mis- 
sionaries. From descriptions previously obtained, we 
concluded that this was the place known as Stone’s 
Inlet, and that the village here was called Piaru, also 
that the chief’s name was Naimo—an old man, with 
but one ear, whose daughter, Sacara, was virtually 
chieftainess. 

On approaching the platform of the outermost 
house and shouting the chief’s name, old Naimo at 
once made his appearance. From him we learned 
that the béche-la-mer station which we were trying 
to reach was three days’ sail up the coast; but the 
chief’s daughter had intelligence that a Chinese 
trading-junk was to visit them. 

The natives here were in wretched condition physi- 
cally. Nearly all of them, adults and children, were 
afflicted with large, dark-red sores, as from embolism, 
arising, no doubt, from a depraved state of the blood. 
The following morning we hada glimpse of the native 
medical practice for these sores. The old one-eared 
chief, who acted as doctor, kindled a fire on the plat- 
form of his house and heated a stone hatchet in it up 
to the scorching point. His patients, that is to say, 
the whole tribe, formed in line and came forward past 
him. With the hot poll of the hatchet, he then seared 
the sores of each one. The old folks bore it well, 
but the youngsters set up most dismal howlings. 

Fish of several kinds abounded in the water about 
the huts. We showed the old chief and his daughter 
how to kill them with blasting cartridges, and then 
traded four of the latter with them for bananas, a 
pig and a quantity of taro flour. 

As the trading-junk did not arrive, we bade adieu 
to Piaru, on the third morning, and paddling our 
lakatoi out of the inlet, passed up the coast. There 
is, for a distance of from half a mile to a mile, off 
shore, a coral reef bordering this coast, affording for 
small craft a lagoon of comparatively quiet water, the 
surf breaking on the reef outside. At low water the 
reef is bare. It is a broad bank of coral, falling off 
abruptly into deep water on the seaward side. 
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be struggling violently. As I approached him, he 
threw up his hands and cried out, in accents that 
haunt me still,— 

“For Heaven's sake, lieutenant, quick, and help 
me!” 

I dashed out to him through water up to my waist. 


“What is it? What has hold of you?” I exclaimed. | 
ss] | 


“It’s a big oyster, or a big clam,’ he groaned. 
was wading here, and stepped into it, I expect. Its 
shell closed—gripped my ankle—and to save my life I 


can’t get away—and the tide will soon be over our | 


heads here!” he added, with something almost like : 
sob. He had been struggling here for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 


I had heard of the tridacena gigas, or monster | 


| a thrifty, good humored Celestial. For the sum of 

one hundred dollars, he readily agreed to “’bout 
| ship” and convey us to our destination, the distance 
being a little more than three hundred miles, as 
| charted. And thus ended our first expedition to 
| Papua after gold. Donai recovered, and is now at 
Wemao. P. T. GRINNELL. 


—fi>- 


STARS. 


The stars are mansions built by Nature’s hand, 

And, haply, there the spirits of the blest 

Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortal vest. 
— Wordsworth, 

ila. = 


clam, of this coast, and instantly realized the danger | 


of his situation. ‘Courage, old fellow!” I said. “I’ll | 


stick by you. Here, hold this paddle and the hatchet.”’ 

I then ducked down under water, and with my 
hands felt about his foot. 
what might well be termed a death-grip on him. The 
creature’s shell was several feet long, and of propor- 
tionate breadth, and the weight of the shell-fish must 
have been at least three hundred pounds. The crea- 
ture was attached to the coral rock by a grisly byssus 
as thick as my arm. 

Raising myself, I got breath, then seizing the pad- 
dle, thrust the shaft of it between the converging 
edges of the two valves of shell, and using it as a 
lever, attempted to pry the shell apart. But I could 
not open it. Brown, too, ducking down, seized hold 
with his hands and pulled with all his strength, but 
exerting all our power, we could not release the mon- 
ster’s hold. Again and again, I threw my whole 
weignt on the shaft of the paddle and at length 
broke it. 

By this time the water was up to my shoulders 
when I stood up. Fully realizing that whatever I did 
must be done in a few minutes more, else the poor fel- 
low would drown, I snatched the hatchet from Brown's 
hand and, diving, tried to cut under the shell, to 
break the creature’s anchorage on the rock. With 
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That afternoon, we moored in the lee of a small 
| island, connected with the reef, and the tide being 
out, Brown set off to pick up a mess of shell-fish, to 
roast for a garnish to our fare. The sea air had much 
improved our health; even pocr Donai began to 
evince an interest in the culinary department. 

There was fascinating pleasure in strolling along 
one of these coral barrier reefs, with its profusion of 
marine life. All sorts of sea shells, some of them of 
large size and most lovely tints, were scattered about 
in endless profusion. Mac and I, while Brown was 
| away, were busy, making taro into a hasty-pudding, 

boiling bananas and roasting a rib of pork. Pres- 
| ently, a weak voice from the cot in the bow of the 
canoe attracted my attention. Donai was beckoning 
tous. I went hastily to him. 
| “What is it, macajo tass?”’ (my little boy) I said 
| to him, for I saw that he was much excited. 
| He pointed off along the reef where the tide was 
now rising. ‘Mlister Bown, tuan/” (Mr. Brown, sir) 
he cried. ‘He hurt—bad—bad—bad!” 

I glanced in the direction indicated, and could just 
distinguish Brown’s head and shoulders. He was a 
long distance away, and a moment later he rose up 

| and appeared to be standing in the water, waist-deep. 
Concentrating my gaze, I made out that he was 
swinging his hat, and no doubt shouting, but the 
| breeze off shore prevented our hearing him. That 
| he was in trouble I was sure, but what to do for him 
| was less easy to determine, for already the tide, which 
| rises very high on this coast, was rippling across the 
top of the reef, and would soon be four or five feet in 
depth there. But Danai solved the problem quicker 
| than I. 
| «You run, tuan !” he cried out. 
paddle lakatoi.” 

Catching his idea, 1 bade Mac follow me on the 
reef as soon as the water deepened, and then, snatch- 
ing the hatchet and a paddle, I ran across the shal- 
lows, as fast as I could go. 

As I ran, I kept my eyes fixed on Brown, who was 
acting in a singular manner. After every few seconds 
his head would disappear beneath the water in which 


“Mlister Mac, he 


| he stood, then it would appear again. He seemed to) 
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might and main I cut and hacked—then rose an in- 
stant for breath—then down and at it again. 

But it seemed as though I could not cut through the 
tough muscle. Four times I dived and, with frantic 
haste, cut at those tough byssi. 

“It stirs!’ at length Brown cried, bracing his weight 
upon his free foot and lifting at it. 

Then with a final blow the byssus was severed, and 
the buoyancy of the water aiding us, we dragged the 


great mollusk—still fast to Brown’s ankle—back to} 


higher ground on the reef. Here the water was 
waist-deep, however, and I looked anxiously around 
for Mac, in the lakatoi. To my inexpressible joy, he 
was close at hand, and between us, we lifted Brown, 
with his now captured captor, into the canoe. 

Even then we could not, both of us together, pry 
the valves of the shell apart enough to release 
Brown’s foot, till with a knife we had reached in and 
completely divided the tridacena—sawing asunder the 
hinge-muscles, at the base of the bivalve. 

It was truly a gigantic clam; and as a poetic retri- 
bution upon it for this attempt on the life of one of 
our party, we ate a portion of its flesh for our supper, 
but found it rather tough. 

“Well, old fellow!” exclaimed Brown, grasping 
my hand with much fervor—as we were getting ready 
to turn in that night—“once more, you have stood be- 
twixt me and death. I’d about given up the struggle, 
and you can understand, I think, how grateful I am.” 

“The credit is largely due to poor little Donai there,” 
I replied. ‘He first saw you in trouble, and planned 
the rescue. So all the care and attention we've given 
for the last week, to cure him, has been repaid ten- 
fold.” 


“It always is,” said Brown. “I never yet helped a 


| human being in trouble that in some way I was not 


repaid for it.” 

Brown’s ankle was severely bruised and wrenched, 
and he suffered for many a day from the vice-like 
grip of the huge mollusk. 

The next forenoon, we saw the long-expected trad- 
ing junk, the Bac-minth, Capt. Ho-Ah-Chung. As 


this vessel had several times put in at Wemao, we 


The huge mollusk had | 
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| METEORS SHOT FROM GIANT SUNS. 


A very curious discovery has recently been made 
about falling stars. It may be remembered perhaps 
that four or five years ago I dealt in these pages with 
the discoveries which have formerly been made re- 
specting these bodies. Let me here state what these 
discoveries were, without again giving an account of 

| the evidence by which they were established : 

First, then, falling stars are bodies which had been 
travelling around the sun, in flights or streams, until 
the moment when, chancing to encounter our earth, 
they rushed through her outer envelope of air, and 
after a brief career of splendor there, came to an 
untimely end. 

Secondly, the paths in which these bodies travel 
had been shown to be in some cases of enormous 
extent, insomuch that they pass out (some of them) 
beyond the orbits of the distant planets Uranus and 
Neptune. 

Thirdly, it had been shown that in many cases 
flights of meteors follow in the track of known com- 
ets, and are in some way or other connected with 
them. Probably the track of every comet is strewn 
with meteors, densely or sparsely, in a connected 
stream or in scattered clusters. Probably, too, every 
stream of meteors was originally a part of a comet. 

Now all these discoveries present falling stars to us 
as belonging to the solar system. They appeared as 
bodies travelling in closed paths of varied extent 
around the sun. Whence they came originally, or 
how they had been compelled to travel on such paths, 
no one was able to say. 

In 1864, Mr. Sorby, of Sheffield, England, discov- 
ered that certain meteoric bodies which he had anal- 
yzed with the microscope showed clear signs of hav- 
ing once been in the form of multitudinous globules 
of molten metal. 
1865, *‘ean they have been in this condition, except in 
the interior of a body like our sun?’’—that is, in 
the interior of some one or other among the stars. 


“Where else,” he wrote to me in 


Later, Professor Graham, of London, England, an- 
nounced that having placed a certain mass of mete- 
orice iron where he could exhaust the air from around 
it by means of an air-pump, there came rushing out 
from the iron about six times as much hydrogen as 
he could force into the substance of iron by any device 
known to him. 

This meteorite, he said, has brought to us across 
the interstellar depths the hydrogen of the fixed stars. 
The 
sun Was seen ejecting a flight of bodies from his inte- 
rior, with velocities so enormous that they could never 
be brought back to him. 

Of course these discoveries tended to show that 
some, at least, among the meteors which reach our 
But 

still nothing had ever been done to show by the paths 
which these meteors pursue that they had come across 
the interstellar regions. There was, indeed, one rea 
son for regamling with some doubt the idea that they 
had so travelled. If our sun shot forth a flight of 
meteors with such velocity that they were able to 
puss clear away from him, yet years must elapse even 
before they had crossed the limits of the solar system, 
and hundreds of thousands of years (nay, in many 
sases, millions of years) before they could enter the 
domain of another sun, even though that sun were 
the nearest of all. 

For the distance of that sun is about 20,000,000,000,- 

000 miles; so that if the meteors got beyond the range 
of our sun’s domain with velocity enough to carry 
them athwart this enormous distance at an average 
| rate of five miles per second, they would still take 
| four millions of millions of seconds in reaching the 
nearest star, or more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand years. With a less average velocity than 
| this,—and five miles per second is a goodly rate,—the 
time would be longer; while, to reach other stars, even 
coat those which shine brightest in the heavens, 
would require millions of years. 
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Lastly came a discovery which seemed decisive. 


earth were originally shot out from the stars. 
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So that it seemed (and indeed seems) as though 
star-born meteors falling on the earth must tell of the 
existence of their parent suns, as such,—that is, in the 
same degree of active vigor which we recognize in the 
great ruling centre of the solar system,—millions of 
years ago. Nay, we can hardly suppose but that many 
of the meteors which reach our earth have not come 
straight across the interstellar depths on their journey 
from their parent sun, but have passed from that sun 
towards another, to sweep round that sun and thence 
to another, fiitting from sun to sun on journeys sev- 
erally lasting millions of years, ere their last journey 
carried them full tilt upon the earth’s atmosphere, so 
as to bring their careers to an end, in heat and bright- 

| ness first, and then in air-borne vapor and in dust on 

| the surface of the earth. 

| All this appeared to many too wild and fanciful to 
| be believed, strong though the evidence seemed by 





had a slight acquaintance with her skipper. He was | which the idea had been suggested. 
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But now a discovery has been made which not | 


only confirms these ideas, wild though many had 
deemed them, but brings before us another result 
even more startling still. 

While an ordinary meteor shower lasts, all the 
shooting stars belonging to it have paths which 
seem to extend from the same point on the star- 


What suns are these ? 
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' Although there is the best of.evidence that the 


Why, probably, the giant suns which I have anarchists are as much detested by a vast major- 
already described here,—the suns of that order to | ity of the men who have lately been on strike as 
| 


which Sirius, the prince of all the stars, belongs. 
If our sun, who is by comparison the merest 
dwarf, can eject matter so that passing away 
from his domain it will continue to travel on with 





METEORS SHOT F 


sphere, as shown in Fig. 1, where O represents a 
certain point among the and the lines 
show the tracks of several meteors belonging to 
the same system, and therefore seen during the 
same shower. A shower may last for several 
hours (sometimes even for several days), during 
which the central point will of course vary its po- 
sition with respect to the horizon, because the 
star-sphere seems to be carried round its polar axis 
once in a day. 


stars, 


Now since the observer is being carried round 
the earth’s axis with great velocity,—more than 
one thousand miles per hour at the equator, and 


about eight hundred miles per hour in the latitude | 


of New York,—it is manifest that the unchanging 
position of the central point proves the velocities 
of the meteors to be enormously greater than the 
velocity with which the observer is carried round 


the axis of the earth. Otherwise, the change in 


the direction of his motion would affect the appar- | 


ent direction in which the meteors travelled. 
What, however, are we to say, if we should 
find a meteor shower seeming to fall in an un- 
changing direction, not for a few hours or days, 
but 
Precisely the same reasoning applies that we have 
just used, only in this case it is not the rotation of 
the earth (giving a velocity which nowhere ex- 
ceeds seventeen and one-third miles per minute), 
but the earth’s revolution, at the rate of eighteen 
miles per second, that we have to consider. 
Instead of learning only (what we might have 
expected) that the rate of rotation is insignificant 
compared with the velocities of meteors, we learn 
the surprising fact that some meteor systems have 
motions so exceedingly swift along their parallel 
paths, that even the swift rush of the earth along 
her path round the sun is almost as rest by com- 
parison! The meteors of this kind must reach 


for weeks and even months in succession ? 


our solar system with velocities of not less than | 


tive or six hundred miles per second. 

Now the sun cannot have imparted these veloci- 
The utmost velocity he could give to these 
bodies where they cross our earth-tracks would 
not be more than twenty-six miles per second. 
And, again, it seems idle to talk of these meteors 
as drawn out of the interstellar depths. For they 
traverse those depths with such enormous veloci- 
ties that they have come through and across, not 
out of, them. 


ties. 


Where, then, are we to look for the origin of 
these swiftly moving bodies ? 

I take it that we can look nowhere else but 
among the stars themselves. We want to explain 
enormous velocities, the signs of tremendous en- 
ergies, and the stars are far and away the most 
energetic to us. Therefore, we 
should naturally look to the stars as the true 
source whence these swiftly-moving meteors have 
come tous. We have seen that independent evi- 
tends to that many meteors have 
come from the interior of bodies like the sun; and 
whether we suppose these particular meteors to 
have come from planets when in the sunlike state 
millions of years ago, or from one of the stars or 
suns now existent, the evidence bears the same 
way. 

It shows that orbs in the sunlike state have 
the power of ejecting missiles from their interior 
with such velocities that they can never be brought 
back. And we seem to have the clear- 
est possible evidence that some suns among the 
millions of millions which people space, have the 
power of ejecting missiles with far greater veloc- 
ities even than those which had seemed so surpris- 
ing. 


bodies known 


dence show 


now 


ROM GIANT SUNS. 

a velocity of ten or twenty miles per second, Siri- 
us and his fellow-giants—Vega, Altair, Canopus, 
and the rest—may well be able to expel meteoric 
masses with such fierce energy that, passing be- 
yond the domains of their parent suns, these 
meteors retain velocities of hundreds, even of 
many hundreds, of miles per second. 

Whether this be so or not, the recent discovery 
shows that there are meteors which do travel with 
these amazing velocities. 

Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
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THE FARMER. 

Honest and fearless, free and glad, 
A very prince is he! 

At peace with God, in love with truth, 
With man in harmony, 


| 
| is 
| 


i 





ANARCHISTS. 

The names of Spies, Schwab, Most, Fielden 
and Parsons have been very familiar names to 
the readers of the daily newspapers during the 


past few weeks. These men, and athers like them, | 


who glory in the name of anarchists, have taken 
advantage of the current labor troubles to do what 
they could to incite idle men to acts of wanton 
| violence. 

| Anarchy” is simply no gorernment, the ab- 
| sence of all government and of restraint upon the 
| individual. One of the anarchists arrested re- 
| cently wailed out to his captors that he was dis- 
| appointed in this country, for he had come hither 
| with the understanding that all men were free to 
| do as they pleased—a remark that would be either 
| pathetic or ludicrous, if the consequences of act- 
| ing upon such an understanding were not so seri- 
ous. 
| 





It is noteworthy that almost every person who 
is in any way identified with the anarchist move- 
ment is a foreigner. Only the man named Par- 
sons, of those mentioned above, is American born, 
and there is scarcely another leader or follower 
who has not come to us from across the Atlantic. 
This fact gave point to the proposition of the 
humorist Nasby—who offered his services to the 
| cause, but apologized for his American birth—to 
elongate his name into Nasbienski, and boasted 
of his great ability to earn a living “by the sweat 
| of his jaw!” 

Another thing worth remarking is that anar- 
chism is only another name for the nihilism of 
Russia, and for those forms of socialism and com- 
munism which led lately to the terrible riot in 
London, and a few weeks afterward to the wild 
disorders that prevailed in Belgium. 

| Some people among us seem to have a half- 
tender feeling for the Russian nihilists. They 
argue that the people of Russia are ground down 
by tyranny, and that nihilism is the only way in 
which they can protest against the existing order 
of things. When we see that nihilistic methods 
are the same as those of “dynamiters,”’ who try to 
blow up public buildings in London, and of the 
cowardly wretches who threw a bomb among the 
Chicago police, it is time to consider if the Rus- 
sians may not have exaggerated their grievances. 

It is a pity that no way can be found to rid the 

earth of these pests. Attempts at repression and 


suppression seem only to cause a new generation | 


of them to spring up, viler and more violent than 

the last. On the other hand, to tolerate them is 

apparently to sanction the view that this is a “free 
country,” even for such men as they are. 

What infinite harm they have done to the cause 

| of the honest workingmen of the United States! 





they are by any other class of society, yet the 
strikes began to fail when the Chicago anarchists 
| threw that bomb. 

Nice distinctions are not for the popular mind. 
It was a rough argument, and not a true one, 
which attributed the disorders to the willingness 
of strikers to be led by anarchists, and withdrew 
from the strikers a part of the sympathy and 
good-will they had previously possessed. But 
the change was enough to render the defeat of the 
strikers well-nigh inevitable. 

Let no one forget that peace and order an1 the 
reign of law are quite as essential to the well-being 
of the poor man and wage-earner as they are to 
that of the capitalist and “monopolist.” Anar- 
chism is at war with what is,—with property, with 
law, with government. 

Unless the poor man thinks he can protect him- 
self against not only the rich, but other poor men, 
better than the law can protect him, he should 
proclaim undying war against anarchy and nihil- 
ism in all their forms. 

———__+o—___—__ 
For the Companion. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 


There chants the blackbird in its sable coat; 
A bit of midnight tangled in the tree, 

A brown hawk soaring sunward gracefully, 

Like a lone speck of stormy cloud afloat, 

Looks down for food to feed his vacant throat, 
The robin sings his song with eestasy: 

How jubilant his hymn of liberty; 

For other birds encore his joyous note, 
That jewel of the air, the oriole, 

Flashes in beauty here to charm the soul; 

And the bright huoming-bird with light upon it, 
Is with God’s choir: and must such like be slain 
To meet the lust of pride and love of gain, 

And shine in silence on a woman's bonnet? 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
+o 
LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The newspapers speak of the probability that 
the White House will receive a new presiding lady 
| not long hence. This recalls the interesting fact 
that, in many instances, the wives of our Presi- 
dents have been peculiarly fitted, by their ac- 
complishments and graces, to aid their husbands 
in performing the social duties incumbent on the 
holder of the highest office in the republie. 

The ‘Republican court,” as the society cluster- 
ing at the White House used to be called, has often 
been presided over by ladies as full of dignity and 
tact as are those women who are selected from 
royal families to be the chief ornaments of royal 
courts. 

Martha Washington, the first President’s wife, 
was a rich and cultivated Virginia lady, who was 
renowned for her quiet and elegant dignity, as 
well as for a fine matronly presence. She presided 
over her husband’s household in Philadelphia, 
with great social success; and her assemblies 
were always noted for their ceremonious sedate- 
| ness and polish. 

The second President’s wife, Abigail Adams, 
was a noble type of a substantial, wise, motherly, 
keen-brained New England woman ; not especially 
accomplished, indeed, in the purely social graces, 
but distinguished for her sterling sense and her 

| deep interest in public affairs. 

| Jefferson, like Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, 

Taylor, Johnson and Arthur, was a_ widower 

when he occupied the Presidential chair; and all 

these Presidents relied on more or less distant 
female relatives to do the honors of the executive 
mansion. 

President Madison’s wife was a brilliant woman 
of society, and had a political influence which vied 
with that of her husband himself. She dressed in 
the height of fashion, was sparkling in conversa- 
tion, and during her reign the White House was 
the frequent scene of brilliant assemblies and 
social gayety. Long after her retirement from the 
Presidential mansion, Mrs. Madison was a con- 
spicuous leader in high Washington circles. 

The wife of President John Quincy Adams was 
marked by different qualities, but by qualities 
which well fitted her to be her husband’s social 
helpmeet. Louise Catherine Adams was distin- 
guished for delicacy and beauty of character, and 
she presided over the President’s household with 
rare courtesy and dignity. 








in office, and once more the White House, under 
Mrs. Tyler’s leadership, became the centre of a 
vivacious social circle. Mrs. Polk, who succeeded 
her, was famous for her personal attractiveness 
and bright, companionable nature, and was more 
noted as a social leader than her husband was in 
statecraft. 

Social history tells us little of Mrs. Fillmore; 
but has much to say of the elegance and dignity 
with which Miss Lane, the niece of the bachelor 





President Buchanan, presided over his household, | 


and naturally assumed and kept social leadership 
| at Washington. 

| Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Grant were less conspic- 
|uous socially during their stay at the White 
| Honse, although the world heard much of both 
| during the stormy periods of the war and recon- 
| struction. Mrs. Hayes exerted a most whole- 
some moral influence npon those who came within 
the circle of her influence; but she was not a 
leader in society. 

The last President's wife who lived in the White 
House was Mrs. Garfield, whose vicorous mind, 
positive opinions, and active, social temperament 
| bade fair to make the White House a bright intel- 


: r . . . e | 
President Tyler married his second wife while 





|lectual as well as social centre. Her reign was, 

however, as brief as it was notable; for her hus- 
band was shot when he had been at the White 
| House but three months. 





<> 
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WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


An ingenious argument has recently been pub- 
lished urging the claims of the Chinese to be the dis- 
| coverers of America. The books of ancient Chinese 
| historians are now in existence which describe a 
country called Fu-Sang, visited by Buddhist priests 
about A. D. 500. 

The accounts of the people, products, etc., of this 
flowery land show it to be Mexico. The same voy- 
| agers brought home reports of a fog-bound country 
which, so it is supposed, was Alaska. Maps exist in 
| China over a thousand years old in which the coast- 
| line of America from California to Alaska is vaguely 
| indicated. 

De Guignes holds that America was first peopled, 
| ages before the visit of the Buddhist priests, by Arca- 
| tris, who passed across to Alaska by boats, or on the 

ice, during long winters. As a proof of the ready 
| communication between the two continents, he cites 
| an account from Charlevoix of the missionary Pére 
Grellon, who preached in the wilderness of the North- 
west and was afterwards sent to Tartary. There he 
met a Huron woman whom he had known in Canada. 
She was a slave to Chinamen who had brought her 
across Behring Straits. 

Every school-boy is now familiar with the proofs 
that Erik the Red crossed from Iceland to Greenland, 
in A. D. 986, and that Leif, one of his comrades, vis- 
ited the Southern coasts. 

The old dispute among school-boys as to the rela- 
tive honors due to Columbus and Vespucius are mild 
compared to the fierce battle of antiquarians concern- 
ing the claims of these ancient voyagers. 

After all, it concerns us much less to determine 
whether a Chinaman, an Italian, or a Scandinavian 
first discovered America, than to know how the 
Chinamen, Swedes, Italians and Anglo-Saxons who 
are in it now, will conduct themselves. 

Men of every race have met here in the sight of the 
world to decide whether men, disregarding all dis- 
tinctions of rank, of wealth, and even of education, 
can govern themselves by common-sense, truth, mod- 
eration and religion; or whether they will become 
slaves to greed, blind prejudice and ignorance. 

Every boy who reads these words will spend his 
life in proving one side of the question or the other. 
Which will it be? 
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UNDER YOUR FEET. 


In the time of Charles First, according to Thores- 
by’s old chronicle, Mrs. Elizabeth Denton, in the 
parish of Leeds, having many children and a bad 
husband, became greatly straitened for food. Look- 
ing around for something which she could sell, she 
found her only possession was the rushes on the floor. 
Out of the cleanest of these she ‘‘made a kind of 
pails and head-coverings,” and in this way baskets 
and straw hats were first invented. 

Half a century before Mrs. Denton’s time, a farmer 
named Duncumb owned a large, dry, sterile tract in 
Hereford, on which he could raise no crops. One day 
he happened to observe a mole’s hill on the edge of a 
brook. A tiny rill of water, turned aside by the 
underground working of the mole, ran over a little 
shelving tract, and Duncumb saw that the grass there 
was green, while on either side the ground was bare. 

He came to the place day after day, to study the 
engineering problem before him, and at last proceeded 
to water his farm by a system of traverse and topping- 
| trenches. In two years it was known from its fertility 
| as the Golden Valley. “Hence,” says Duncumb, “a 
| mole first introduced irrigation into England.” 
| Every school-boy remembers countless incidents 
|like these: how Arkwright discovered the loom, 
| which revolutionized English manufactures, from his 

wife’s spinning-wheel, accidentally overturned on the 
floor, or how Franklin found out the secret of the 
| trade-winds from a candle flaring in a draught. 

But the true wonder is, not that these inventors 
saw these open secrets, but that nobody else had seen 
| them. How many thousands of intelligent men had 

looked at moles and flaring candles and upturned 

spinning-wheels, and gone no farther! 
There is a sheep-like quality in the majority of men 
| which makes them follow each other on the same 
| track, regard objects and ideas in the same light, and 
use the same methods. The inventor’s eye is prying, 
doubtful and tentative. He takes nothing for granted. 
| The world is full of undeveloped mysteries in Na- 
| ture and triumphs of invention, waiting for some of 

the boys of the present day to discover when they are 
| men. 

These boys, we may be sure, are not now the lazy, 
indifferent scholars who suppose the work of the 
world is finished, and are quite satisfied with what 
their text-books teach them of it. 








ALICE CARY’S SAD MOODS. 


Alice Cary was one of those brave, cheerful women 
who rarely look on the dark side of life, and never 
repine over disappointments. The sunshine she car- 
ried in her own heart she longed to throw over the 

lives of others. Her weekly receptions in her little 
| parlors, to which she welcomed wayfarers, were like 
oases in a desert to many a struggling girl and dis- 
| couraged author. 
| Alice’s cheery greeting and helpful words rested as 
a benediction on hearts weary with the failures of 
life, inspiring them with fresh courage to endure the 
burdens which could not be shifted. 

But there is a touching pathos in the comment 
made by Mary Clemmer, Alice’s biographer, on these 
delightful evenings. She says that when the parlors 
were empty, and all the company had gone, full of 
gladness at the stimulus they had received, Alice 
would sink into a chair, clasp her hands over her fore- 
head, and ery as a child, because no one had thought 
to inquire how she was getting on in the struggle of 
life, and if her literary work was not exhausting 
brain and nerve. 
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She, who never failed in words of good-cheer to | 
others, felt keenly the need of sympathy and encour- 
agement in lifting her own heavy burdens. 
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RAIN-CHARMS. 


There are many bits of verse still repeated in Eng- 
land and Scotland to make the rain cease. This usage 
is mostly confined to children, and probably it is not 
now practised with any serious thought of effecting 
the purpose. Like the custom of wearing beads, 
which has lived on from a time when beads were re- 
garded as amulets, having the power to keep off dis- 
ease or other bodily evil, this practice of repeating 
rain-charms has come to us from very early times. 

We know that in Greece, some two thousand years 
ago, the children at play used to call out to the sun to 
come back again whenever it was hidden by a passing 
cloud. 

In England, where rains are more frequent than in 
Greece, and where they interfere seriously with out- 
of-door pastime, the children bawl out in chorus, dur- 
ing a shower, this rude couplet: 

“Rain, rain, go to Spain; 
Fair weather, come again.” 

This hearty wish for a good and final riddance of 
the disagreeable rain is always accompanied with an 
imprecation of the evil upon some unpleasant neigh- 
bor.” Spain of course was chosen as the unfortunate 
country, because of the jingle of the rhyme with 
rain. Here are some lines repeated during a hail- 
storm. They are clearly of Scottish origin: 

“Rain, rain, rattle-stanes, | 
Dinna rain on me; 
But rain on Johnnie Groat’s house, 
Far ower the sea.” | 

There is one of these rain-charms more amicable 
than the others, since it wishes no ill to any one else, 
reported from Northumberland. From the childish 
good-nature of its plea, it ought certainly to prevail: 

“Rain, rain, go away, 
Comé again another day; 
When I brew and when I bake, 
Tl gie you a little cake.” 

Sometimes in the summer, rain falls fast through 
the sunshine. At such times, when the boys have 
their sport broken off by this peculiar and beautiful 
exhibition, they call out,— 

“Sunny, sunny shower, 
Cc ome on for half an hour; 
Gar av the hens cower, 
Gar a’ the sheep clap; 
Gar ilka wife in Lammermuir 
Look in her kail-pat. 

The Scottish origin of this is evident from its dia- 
lect. The reason for looking in the ‘‘kailpat” (cab- 
bage-kettle) must be easily understood by many. The 
rain generally washes down some particles of soot 
from a wide chimney, of the old cottage fashion of 
Scotland. The pot, simmering over the fire, with its 
lid half-raised, is of course apt to receive a few of | 
these, which it is the duty of the good housewife to 
look for and remove. 
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RUSKIN’S MUSEUM. 


Several years ago Mr. Ruskin founded “St. George’s 
Museum” at Sheffield, England. The building, a plain 
cottage house, standing in the midst of a kitchen gar- 
den, is located in one of the distant suburbs of the 
town, where it commands a wide and beautiful view, 
and is away from the dense Sheffield smoke. 

The popular notion is that a museum is a kind of 
exhibition, the suecess of which is measured by the 
number of persons who go to see it. A notice-board, 
hanging beside a door in the roughly-built wall which 
encloses the cottage and its garden, bears a notice 
setting forth Mr. Ruskin’s idea of what a museum is 
not, and what it should be: 

It is not a place of entertainment, but a place of 
education for far-advanced scholars, who have leisure 
to devote a portion of secluded, laborious and rev- 
erent life to the attainment of the Divine Wisdom, 
which the Christian knows to be the gift of Christ. 

Art and culture find a humble home in St. George’s | 
Museum; for rare stones, fine engravings, choice pic- 
tures, valuable books and manuscripts are packed 
closely together in a room twelve feet square. 

Trained eyes and appreciative minds visit the small 
room to derive profit from its contents. But it also 
attracts those who have little culture, and who are 
indifferent to its works of art. One visitor, a gentle- | 
man of culture, met there a workingman, who had 
brought a friend to see the place. 

“Go and look at the stones,” said he to his friend, | 
while he himself stood aloofy Seeing the gentleman’s 
expression of surprise, he said in a confiding way,— 

“TI don’t care much for that sort of thing, nor yet 
for the pictures.”” 

“What, then, do you care for?” asked the gentle- 
man, anxious to know what had brought the work- 
man there. 

The man looked towards the bookcase, where stand 
Mr. Ruskin’s works, bound in dark blue calf, having 
a well-bred air. With brightened face, he replied,— 

“When I get agate of reading them books, I don’t 
know when to stop.” 

The gentleman was amazed to discover that Mr. 
Ruskin counts among his readers men who say them 
for those, and use words which have been turned out 
of doors by modern scholarly Englishmen, like agate. 
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A COOL SOLDIER. 


It takes many months of drill and of active service 
in the field to give a soldier such a command of him- 
self that he can resist the temptation to run when he 
meets a sudden danger. Some men can never be 
trained to that point, but the nerves of a good soldier 
become as steady as steel wires, and he is never guilty 
of yielding to a panic. 

When the Arabs made their brilliant charge upon 
Gen. MeNeil’s zareba, a few miles from Suakin, a 
captain, while forming his men, was carried bodily 
away by the rush of stampeded camels, mules, and 
camp-followers. 

His sergeant major, an old soldier, with a self-con- 
trol that no danger could destroy, stuck close by his 
captain. When he found that they were hemmed in 
and borne away by the crowd of frightened men and 
beasts, he said, in deep, sepulchral tones,— 

“We shall be in Suakin presently at this rate, sir. T 
think it is time for me to make a little clearing.” 





' wid a big M!” 


Pulling out his sabre, he began prodding with it at ! 


the rear of men and beasts, accompanying each prod 
with a growl, “Just make a little room there, will 
you, here!” 

With each “here!” the point of his sword con- 
veyed a sharp and stern admonition, so effectual that 
aroad was soon cleared for himself and his captain to 
struggle out of the ruck and gain the zareba. 

Another soldier, finding himself certain to be 
speared by the pursuing Arabs, threw himself down 
under a bush and pretended to be dead. An Arab 
turned him over with the spear; but as the man did 
not wince when its point touched him, the Arab 
thought him dead and passed on. 


irr 
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LITERARY HOSTESS. 


It will be recalled by many persons that it was a 
Portuguese scholar who achieved the feat of compos- 
ing “English as She is Spoke.” <A writer from Lis- 
bon gives an amusing experience he had in that cen- 
tre of refinement and cultivation: “We found our 
hostess a thick-set, dumpy woman, with a broad, red 
face, and a tongue voluble in many languages. She 
assured me, within ten minutes after crossing her 
threshold, that she could speak the dead languages 
as well as the living. 

“1 told her that we would thank her for our dinners 
as soon as cticable, but before I had finished 
my brief request, she broke in by asking if I could 
speak the Hebrew—‘that first great language of all 






| the world.’ 


“LT replied by requesting our dinner, as we were in 
haste. She suggested that I might, perhaps, speak 
the Arabic,—that language in which Mahomet wrote 
| the Koran, n excellent language, but a bad book,’ 

“1 insisted on the diuner tirst and a discussion of the 
relative merits of the different languages afterwards. 

“On rising from the table, we asked for our bill. 

“Did you say,’ returned our hostess, ‘that the lan- 
guages spoken nowadays are to be compared with 
those spoken by the ancients?’ 

“We replied, ‘We are now, madam, on our way to 
the very place where the ancients lived, where we 
hope to pick up all the little notions we can respecting 
them, and on our return, should we call at Lisbon, 






will tell you all we can gather about the matter. In 
the meantime, we will thank you for our bill,’ 
** ‘My charge,’ she mur mure d, ‘is six dollars. Lord 


G— has lately been paying me two guineas a day, 
for my table and some instructions in the languages.’ ”’ 


a 
KNOCKED OFF HIS HAT. 


The figure-heads which adorn the bows 
ships were much more common a few years 2go than 
they are now. They comprised images of all sorts, 
from the crowned monarch, radiant in stars and gilt, 
down to poor Jack, in white inexpressibles and a sky- 
blue jacket, surveying every hollow into which the 
ship plunged with an undismayed and grinning stare. 
The sailors often became attached to the figure-heads 
of their ships, and Clark Russell recalls a story of 
the seamen on board one of the ships under Admiral 
Howe, coming aft to the captain, during an engage- 
ment, to tell him that a ball had knocked off their 
figure-head’s cocked hat, and to beg the loan of one 
of his own cocked hats to replace it. 

A hat was found, it fitted the figure-head, and the 
men, satisfied by the effigy’s recovery of its native 
dignity, went to work w ith their powder and shot 
with quickened spirit. 

This anxiety did not arise from the fear that if the 
old gentleman under the bowsprit remained bare- 
headed he would take cold, for the sailors knew him 
to be too thoroughly seasoned to all sorts of weather 
to suffer from any disorder of that kind. 

The fact was, whilst this figure-head exposed a bald 
“nut,” it presented an impe ‘rfect and mutilated por- 
trait of the person after whose likeness it had been 
graven; it defeated Jack’s notion of completeness, 
and with the loss of the coc ked hat there had gone 


from the whole ship something that nothing but an- 


other cocked hat could return to her. 


4 
MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


An officer on board a man-of-war relates how the 
sailors attended opera in a foreign port, and what 
criticism they passed upon the performance. Their 
opinion was certainly honest, and honestly expressed, 
though in a somewhat novel manner. 

A company of fifty or sixty were permitted to at- 
tend, and they cheerfully paid the highest price for 
their tickets, and took their seats, expecting a rich 


| treat. 


But it was soon evident that they had mistaken 
their port. You could see them glancing about for a 
moment when they would be less observed, and then 
| skipping ont as one escapes from the presence of a 
yerson Whom he would not offend and yet in whom 
1e takes no interest. 

In less than an hour they all disappeared. In the 
porch and court some of them ventured their criti- 


| cisms on the performance. 


“Did you ever hear such singing as that?” said 
Jack, “such backing and filling, such veering and 
hauling, such puffing and screaming,—there is as much 
music in a boatswain’s whistle! And then the lan- 
guage! such a jingling jargon, such a hanging on 
and spinning out in each word,—it had no more mean- 
=. it than the swash of the water behind a ship’s 
kee 


—+~2>— 
REPARTEE. 


It was at Rouen, in France, that the Maid of Or- 
leans, Joan of Arc, was burned at the stake. The 
good people of that town were reminded, in the last 
generation, of the part their ancestors took in that 
transaction. The hint of the disgrace was so neatly 
conveyed that it is worth the telling. 


Alexander Dumas and Lievenne, a French actress, 
were both summoned as witnesses in a trial which 
took place at Rouen. When Dumas was called upon 
to give his name and condition, he replied, ina pom- 
pous v oic e— 

«Alexandre Dumas, and I should call myself a man 
of letters, if I were not in the country of Corneille.” 

On the same question being put to Lievenne, she 
said, “I am Lievenne, and I should call myself a 
— if I were not in the town where they burned 
the 

—_— +o 


SHARP. 


An Irishman trying to convince the voters in a 
political gathering that he was the man for the office 
at their disposal, was making what he considered a 
telling speech. 

In the midst of it he was interrupted and angered 
by a remark from another Hibernian in the audience. 
Eager to retaliate, the orator exclaimed,— 

“That? 8 Patrick Murphy,—the chi: ‘D that spoke 


just 
now,—him_ that snells God wid a littl: Gan 


a Murphy 


| 
of some 











Momaja Coffee possesses the woinsiies of flavor and | 
strength deliciously blended. Ask your grocer for it. 


Children with weak eyes, sore ears, or any form of | 
scrofula, cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. | 








—————__— 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites, in General Debility and Emacia- | 
tion, is a most valuable food and medicine. It creates 
appetite, strengthens the nerves, and builds up the body. 


CS eR eset 

It is a mistake to purchase an article simply be- 
cause itis cheap. W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is 
not only cheap,— costing less than one cent a cup,—but 
impartial judges the world over have pronounced it the 
| purest and best. For sale by all grocers, (Adv, 


‘BICYCLE § : 


Gre at Bargain! 
St ATE 
FAN 


Boston, Mass, 
BARR .F &T7Johnst 
8th St. ilada.; 43 N. sSt., Balt. Dresses dyed and 
cleaned aithout ripping. Send for circuls ar and price list. 


og, AMERIVE LINC HES 2 269.) 

T EXTEN “Ai Sven Priel NUFAGTURE. 
= STAMP FOR 48 PAGE GATALOGUE. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGO, ILLS. 

BILIOUSINE: Atwo-cent stamp sent to SNOW 

& EARLE, Providence, R. L, will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
| cure for Headac he, Uo repepela, »C onstipation, Indi- 


gestion, Sour Stomach Neartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE. 


iN- CROWING TOE-NAIL 
|} IS PERMAN ty 2 CURED with Dr. STEDMAN’S 
AUTOM aa TR MENT. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
DM AN & Co., Newton Falls, Ohio. 

in "your own 


| {J $4t0$5 $4 to $5 A DAY town selling | 


oe Nickel Tidy | 
4 folder. 265,000 | 

sold.Every family buys them.Samp buys them. Simple &A 

mail lée. in 2c, stamps. W.Hasselbach,bx. 


re *ts’ price list by 
HIRES’: delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


51,Sandusky,O. 
beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt ot 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


SIMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
The Latest Noveity! 





For ‘Sale. E nglish make. 
239 Columbus Avenue, 

N Rit 8.) 
NCY oe Atos EST ABLISHMENT. x 
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Packages, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a 
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‘“THE SCHOLASTIC’’ 


Containin 
inches), 5 
Sample by mail, 


§ 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (8x7 
est Colored Crayons, with directions for use. | 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. | 


LADI E S, enamel your Range 

twice a year, tops | 
onee a week, and you have the | 
Jinest polished stove in the 
Sold by dealers at lic. 
Chromo 12x18; with sample doz. 
by Ex. $1.20. Parlor Pride Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FISHING OUTFIT! | 


Fine Three-Joint BAMBOO ROD with Line, | 
Float, Sinker, and six Snelled Trout Hooks = be 

ent securely packed upon receipt of &1.00, 
J.8. STROW BRIDGE & CO., 88 Washington St., exton. | 


DUPLEX WHISTLE. | 
Gives twoclear, distinct tones, 
Complete with chain, post- 
paid, in the U, 8. for 25e.in 
stamps. JNO. WILKINSON Co. 
75 and 77 State St. » Chicago, Ill. 


ART WORK AND PRETTY HOMES. 
Send 10c, for a Sample Copy of the new paper, Home 
Decoration, full of illustrations and hints for beauti- 
fying homes, Four current numbers for 25 ets., if the 


Companion be mentioned, 
37 West 22d St.. New York. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
a y»and rosy; also rules for using 
umbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 ets, 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture, 16 E. Mth St., New York. 


‘Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


rsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, ——. Wintergreen, 
akes the best temperance drink, and is highly era 
| ial, acting beneticially on the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys Mate rial to make 5 anions: p25) cts., 6e. extra for 

stage; 4 packages, $l, prepaid. yvared only at the 
| EK. Botanic De vot, 245 Ww as “ret rton Street, 
| Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


dibs 
And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illuse 

trating every subject for Publie Exhibitions, etc. 
Ge A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 136-page 

Catalogue’ freee PACALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 

a assau Street, Now York. 

VERLASTING PERFUME in 
Powder Form. METCALF’S VIO- 
LETTE, HELIOTROPE and JOCKEY 
CLUB impart a delicate odor to clothing, 
furniture and carpets. For sale by drug- 
gists generally, or sample sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


G@- FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will, with pleasure, send you a sample copy ¢ our 
| SEMI-MONTHLY GLEAD Gs N BEE 
CULTURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest 
improvements in Hives, Hone -xtractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, all the books and 
et als,;and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing patented. rr send your address, writ- 
ten plainly, to A. I. RG , Medina, Ohio. 
| g2 "Mention Youtu’s © oat ANION, 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 


ie. 
























































































Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


























STOVE POLISH | 


| per Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 
ness, Durability and Cheapness, Une ualled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 








The Only machine that received an award on both Ho \rse-power 


and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
Siate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the only Thresher selected from the vast num ber built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo. 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus ado »pting It as 
the standard machine ofthis country. C atalogue sent free, 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS FOR 15 CENTS. 


2 NEW NOVELS, 


All by very ee Ln AR WRITERS and all complete bd 
JUNE NUMBER of the 
— Library Monthly. 


Ask your newsdealer for the JUNE NUMBER (Part 
45) of the Family Library Monthly. 


NOW READY. Price, 15 Cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED an tonne PRIZE and 


7 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
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LUSTRA and HAND 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 


A NEW BOOK! 

Finely Nlustrated. Contains full directions for this 
be; autiful and popals ar Work. 

KENS PAINTING is done with Pens instead 
of brushes, This book tells what Pens and Paints to use; 
gives a Description of the Terms and Materials used; 
tells how to mix paints in the Preparation of ‘Tints and 
Shades; also has an ///ustrated description of colors to 
use in Lert Roses, Pond Lilies, Golden Rod, Pansies, 
Cat-Tails, Clematis, Azaleas, Fue hsia, Sumac, Wheat, 
Japan Lily, Forget=m ae Thistles, Leaves, Birds,Owls. 
Storks, ete. The Instructions tor Lustra PAINTING 
were written by the well-known artist, LIDA CLARK- 
SON, and it is needless for us to add that the directions 
are full and complete, and so plain that it will be 
readily understood how to do this fascinating work. 
The Soskeuethons for HAND PAINTING ove Directions 
for Painting on Si/k, Satin, Plush, Velvet, Felt, Bolting, 
ete. This book is FULLY i. LI STR ATE D with artis- 
tic de ap eg Price only 25 Cts. 5 for $1.00. Cir- 
culars fre 

Ke neington sie x Outfit, $1.50, 
Outtit, $3.00. 'F. INGAL LS, 








Lustra Painting 
Lynn, Mass. 








predigested, non-irritating, easily agp 
m.% recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, 
and mothers as the best of all prepared foods. It 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
cases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 
INVALIDS relish it. 
Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts., 50 cts., 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 






$1.00. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Home Printing-Press Outit. 


The Outfit consists of 1 Home Printing Press, 1 Fine 
Composition Roller, 1 Can of the best Ink, 1 Composing 
Pallet (2 lines), 1 Full Font of Type, including Quads, 





CHARLEYS 
“ SOPieCel 








Spaces and Periods, 1 pack Floral Cards, and a 12-page 
Book of Instructions, 

We offer the Outfit for sale for only $1.35. 
packing, 60 cts. additional. Or we will send by Express 
and charges not paid. Size of Chase, 15;x2%4 in. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth's Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 


. Postage and 








HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<—— AND 
BIRTH MARKS 

-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


IR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
Inflammation, for curing the first symptoms of Fezema, 
*soriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and other in- 
herited skin and blood diseases. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautilier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are in- 
fallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
only infallible Blood Puritiers 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $)._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, 
send for “Ifow to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


> 


_ Sbeolutely pure, and the 
and Skin Beautifiers free 











ae K “AC HE,Uterine Pains, Soreness fend Weak- 
ness speedily cured by c UTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER. Warranted, 


25¢, 
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For the Companion, 


DOWN STREAM. 

Searred hemlock roots, 

Oaks in mail and willow shoots, 
Sprinz’s first-kni chted: 

Clinging aspens ¢ ope “il between, 

Slender, silver-zree 
Girl-like, affri ate dd; 


Far hills behind, 
Sombre growth, with sunlight lined, 
On their edges; 
Banks hemmed in with maiden-hair, 
And the strai cit and fair 
Phalanx of sedges 








Wee wings and eye 
Wild, blue, ge many. ‘dra zon-flies, 
Fearless ran 
Turtles drowsy fg the sun, 
Divers, one by one, 
Mocking at strangers; 
Wren, bobolink, 
Robin, at the grassy brink; 
eat frogs jes 
And ‘the beetle, for no ) grief, 
Half across his leaf 
Sighing and reatiie. 


~ 





zs 


Loosed from aloft, 
Chestnut-blossoms making soft 
Avalanches; 
peeenee. 4, CASE and joy around, 
wenger ice from the gr ound, 
lusic from branches! 
Slave to a dream, 


Me no urgings and no theme 
Can embolden: 
Now no more mine oars swing back, 
Drip, dip, till black 
Vaters froth golden, 


Musketaquid! 
I have loved thee, all unbid, 
Earliest, longest: 
Thou hast taught me thine own thrift. 
Here I sit, and drift 
Where the wind’s strongest. 





Touched yet with pain, 
Sudden as a June seven rain, 
le orever 
Be auty strewn along my way 
Be but a delay, 

O dearest river! 


= 





Praying,—despite 

Thee, w - wouldst unnerve me quite 
ike ven, 

May tl irrent be: not so 

Heart and I must row 
Into our haven! 





LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


+r 
For the Companion, 
BISMARCK’S RELIGION. 


Bismarck in his youthful days tried dissipation, 
and abandoned it because he found it a weariness. 
He allowed himself to drift in the currents of 
caprice and humor, until he became disgusted 
with life. 

He had never come into contact with religion, in 
the true sense of the word, until he met 
Von Putkammer. 


Johanna 
The acquaintance ripened into 


a deep and lasting affection. The young lady’s 
parents were quiet and religious persons, and 


when young Bismarck asked for their daughter’s 
hand, they were greatly surprised, and knew not 
what answer to return. 

His marriage brought him in contact with men 
and women who led blameless lives, who did good 
work in the world, and who yet lived as if they 
were in the presence of a Judge, a Father, and a 
Friend. 

His young wife brought him face to face with a 
new power, and discovered to him a new motive 
of life—personal loyalty to a personal God. From 
the day of his marriage he seems to have been 
swayed by a motive power that had hitherto been 
wanting in his life—to do his duty before the liv- 
ing God. 

Four years after his marriage he wrote his wife, 
from the scenes of his former dissipation and 
folly : 

“I cannot understand how a man who reflects 
upon himself, and who neither knows God nor 
desires to know Him—I cannot understand how 
such @ man can endure a life so burdened with 
ennui and self-contempt. I cannot tell how I used 
to bear it; if I were again obliged to live as I once 
did, without God, without you and the children, I 
reilly do not see why I should not cast this life 
aside like a dirty shirt.” 

Twenty-three years after, he wrote her, in the 
excitement of the French war,— 

“If IT were not a Christian, I would not serve 
the king another hour. If I did not obey my God 
and put my trust in Him, my respect for earthly 
rulers would be but small. If I did not believe in 
a Divine Government of the world which had pre- 
destined the German nation to something good 
and great, | would abandon the trade of diploma- 
cy at once. 


i 


Ido not know whence my sense of 
duty should come except from God. 
decorations have no charm for me. 


Titles and 
‘Take away 
from me my belief in my personal relations to 
God, and I am the man to pack up my things to- 
morrow, to escape to Varzin [his country-seat], 
and look after my crops.” 

Doubtless, like all who try to live by faith in 
God, Bismarck, being a man, has fallen short of 
his ideal. In the opinion of many good and wise 
men, he has again and again made serious mis- 
takes But admitting these errors and short- 
comings, this significant fact appears : 

One of the greatest statesmen of the age confesses 
that he has been swayed in his statesmanship by , 
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his belief that he was carrying out a Divine pur- 
| pose. The most successful statesman of the age 


says that thoughts of God and immortality have | 
lifted him up above the praises of men and the | 


selfish gratification of his pride and all mere per- 
sonal ambition. 

Gladstone, like Bismarck, acknowledges his re- 
lience in the unseen and directing hand. Faith is 
the strength of truly great minds, the motive pow- 


jer of unselfish action, and all truly great and | 


| fruitful endeavor. 

“Trust in the God that made thee, and follow 
the sea that is silent,” is the language which a 
great poet makes the sentiment of Columbus. It 
represents the purpose of the sound mind and true 
heart. 

+O 


FULFILLED. 


When Benjamin Disraeli married Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, she was his senior by sixteen years. Yet five 
years after their marriage he gave her this character : 
“The most severe of critics, but—a perfect wife.” 
Great men, and small men, too, do not usually take 
kindly to the criticisms of a wife, even when they are 
assured of her love and have confidence in her judg- 
ment. A man, on his return home from an assembly 
or a club, where he has been listened to as an oracle 
and deferred to as a leader, is not usually in the mood 
to be criticised, even by his affectionate wife. That 
| Mr. Disraeli listened with meekness while Mrs. Dis- 
raeli told him, after a great debate in the House 

| of Commons, what he ought to have said, and what 

| ne should have left unsaid, indicates that she was a 
| woman of exquisite tact, and that he—loved her de- 
votedly. 





She was a loved help-meet, for their union of thir- 
ty-three years was one of unbroke -n harmony, confi- 
dence and affection. She believed in her husband, 
lived for him, studied his views and wishes, and 
served him with the zeal of an intelligent companion. 

The average husband is contented if his wife shows 
herself a good housekeeper, an attractive hostess, 
and a wise mother. But Benjamin Disraeli, not being 
an average man, made his wife his companion, and 
treated her as his intellectual comrade. She became 
“the most severe of critics’? because of her intense 
love and admiration. She was made ‘‘a perfect wife” 
oy, her husband placing her on an equality with him- 
self. 

When Disraeli delivered his great speech in the 
Free Trade Hall of Manchester—a speech which 
helped the return of the Conservatives to power—she 
sat in a box immediately opposite the platform whence 
he spoke. The interest of those seated on the plat- 
| form was often transferred from the speech to the 
| Sympathetic face of the orator’s wife, and then to 
| the way in which, from time to time, he lifted his 
! 
| 





head as if seeking her smile of approv al. 

When the oration was finished she drove rapidly to 
the house of their host in the suburbs of the city, to 
receive her husband. No sooner were the carriage 
wheels heard grinding upon the gravel, than she hur- 
ried to the hall, As he entered, she rushed into his 
arms and exclaimed,— 

“O Dizzy! Dizzy! This is the greatest night of all! 
This pays for all!” 

At that moment, she knew she could not live out 
| the year—for three months before her physician had 
pronounced her death-warrant—and every step of her 
movement to the door produced the acutest pain. 

A well-known story also illustrates her strength of | 
will and power of self-control, when her love made 
them necessary 

When Disraeli, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rode to the House to introduce his last budget, she 
accompanied him. On getting into the carriage, one 
of her fingers was crushed between the door and its | 
frame. She m 
pain was excruciating, through the ride, and until 
she saw him pass through the ‘‘members’ ” entrance, 
and then fainted. 

The man who makes his wife a companion may hear 
severe criticisms; but he will be “known in the 
gates.” 

It has been said with truth that boys fulfil the ex- 
pectations or ideals of their mothers. The dream of 









| the mother is apt to impress itself upon the son, and 
| create an aspiration that he will follow. 


The same tendency is true in regard to the expecta- 
tions of a true wife in the life of her husband. She 
understands the possibilities of his life as others do 
not, and as perhaps he himself cannot see them. His 
faith may falter, but not her heart and prayers. 

The wife of an American poet, whose reputation 
in literature grew slowly, made herself almost a slave 
in order to support her family. ‘You must not aban- 
don your calling,” she said. “I cannot write for the 
good of others, but 1 can work for you, and you must 
work for the world.’ 

Reputation came to her husband at last, and he was 
able to provide for his family a home. Friends gath- 
ered there to congratulate him. The press echoed the 
congratulations. 

“T always told you it would be so, 

| him on that eventful day. 
| “It was your faith that made it so,” was the an- 
| swer, and the two thanked God through their tears. 








said the wife to 


~@>———— 


NO PLACE FOR PITY. 


Everybody thought Eumce Randall’s was a very 
sad life. An accident had happened to her in her 
childhood, and her spine had gone wrong, somehow, 
and she was humpbacked and so short that when she 
was seventeen, and might be supposed to have got 


her growth, her poor little head did not more than | 


| come up to the waist of her handsome sister who was 
two years younger. She had been well taught; and 
perhaps her very misfortune had only made her the 


more studious, so that she had resources for happi- | 


| ness in books and pictures, and her love of music, and 
| in the beauty of the fair world around her. But now 
that she was getting old enough to begin to take her 
place in society, people began to pity her more than 
ever. Not for her, never for her, the bright young | 


ntained her composure, though the | 





| dollars. 





do, and to trouble about, that need not come into my 
| life at all. It’s no matter if J don’t have fine clothes 
—I needn’t bother myself with the fashions. And all 
the books in the world are written for me to read— 
}and there are artists to paint pictures for me, and 
singers to sing, and the stars shine for me, and the 
flowers blossom, and I like all sorts of good things to 
eat and drink; and people love me ‘more than is rea- 
son.’ 

‘When God pleases, I shall go out of this body, and 
on, and up; and oh, Ill be the happiest girl you’ve 
got, if you won’t pity me!” 

Mrs. Randall hid her eyes, that Eunice might not 
| see the tears in them, and w his spered, almost as rever- 
ently as if she had been hearing a voice from heaven, 

“f shall never dare to pity you again.” 


_— 
>, 
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UNITED. 


The ship had fall’n to the ocean's floor, 

— ne nto — walk the wide sea more; 
cre id cargo and streamers gay 

Beneath the: feet of the billows lay. 





And down to the pale unshrouded dead, 
By many a fathom the diver sped; 

He hailed the abject, shivering wreck? 
He walked the streets of her silent deck. 


He peered in many an unbarred room, 
Where jewels burned in the deathly gloom, 
And corses sadly slumbering lay, 

Or swam together as if in play. 


And some had the grace of gallant cheer, 
And some were marred by a mortal fear; 
But all looked strange, in the dim sea light, 
As men who have lost their way at night. 


He flitted through that slumbering host; 

He was the daylight’s wandering ghost, 

Come down from a heaven where sunbeams play, 
To where dim dusk is the only day. 


But who is this with the features grim 
And hand that is stretching forth to him? 
God comfort his soul and give it rest; 

It is the brother he loves the best! 


The brother who soothed his childish days 
Now stares at him with a cruel gaze; 

Now looks at him with unseeing eyes: 
Now crushes his heart with a mad surprise. 


He tore the armor of life away— 

He kissed the senseless lips of gray; 

He clasped his dead with a fond de spair: 
Two quarrelling brothers found them there. 


WILL CARLETON, 


—_—_—_<@>—____—_—__ 


TAKING THE BABY HOME. 


It is amusing to observe, and yet the fact is not dis- 


and supreme confidence young fathers and mothers 
give the world to understand that their own particu- 
lar little first-born is the most wonderful and beauti- 
ful child the world has yet seen. The baby must be 
taken to the various grandpas, grandmas, and uncles 
and aunts just as soon as he or she is able to travel. 
This is as it should be, but the tendency to unre- 
strained expressions of delight is amusing neverthe- 
less. A young couple on a journey with their first 
baby never fail to attract attention. 


I saw a little family party of this description the 
other day, writes a correspondent. The father was a 
beardless young fellow, with an honest, kindly face, 
and blue e 
rested on baby. The mother made a dismal failure 

at trying to appear matronly, because she was not 
| more than twenty, and I, who have handled nine of 
| experience she affected. 
| Baby was a red-faced and not particularly pretty 
midget, in nainsook, lace, embroidery, tucks, white 
cashmere, and soft flannels. 

*Do you tele he’ $s warm enough?” asks mamma. 

“I hope so,’ S$ papa, anxiously. “It feels as 
a there w ere ‘a window open somewhere in the 

ear. 

“T’'ll have it dow n if there is.’ 

“Let me hold him.’ 

“No, no, dear; you don’t know how yet.’ 

“Yes, Ido, Mary. The nurse said to a ays keep 
his head up.” 

“I’m so afraid you'll let him fall!” 

“Nonsense! You know I wouldn’t for a million 


” 





| 





“Well, then, sit down where the sun won't shine in 
his face. There now !” 
“Oh, see! His eyes are open so wide! 
liev e they were ever open so w ide before.’ 
“IT do wonder if he’s well.’ 
“Get your doctor book out, and see if his opening 


I don’t be- 


“Oh, I guess all babies do.” 
“Are you sure?’ 

“TI think so.” 

“It would be so dreadful if anything were to hap- 
pen to him before we got him home.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it? 

“Hold his head a little higher.” 

‘Are his feet warm?” 

“See him pucker up his dear little mouth! 
der if it can be that there’ s a pin sticking him.” 

“He'd cry if there was.’ 

“TI wonder if he would.” 

“It’s too bad that the poor little things have no 
way of letting us know when pins are sticking them, 
or when they have the colic or anything.” 

“Oh, we always know | when he has a colic. 
wriggles and screams so.” 

“Yes, but he might wriggle and scream for some- 
thing else.’ 

“IT never thought of that.” 

“One little foot seems cold.” 

“Rub it.” 


I won- 








sick.” 

“We're sitting right over the wheels. 
have taken seats in the middle of the car. 

“I do hope he’s well! Maybe a tiny speck of bella- 
donna would soothe him.” 

So it was to the end of the journey. 
They do have a hard time of it! 


Poor babies! 
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WOMAN WITH HORNS. 


Some years ago, when the far-off classic island of 


days when all the world seems set to music, and | | Cyprus was under Turkish rule, before it came into 


| when, perchance, ‘Love takes up the harp of life.” 


| Eunice’s mother, especially, pitied her with a great | home for nearly two years. 


passion of pity. Happy wife and mother herself, her 

very heart broke, almost, with her sorrow for this 
daughter for whom were none of the glad sweet hopes 
of youth. 


The mother did not talk of this; but her pity looked | exclusive of Turks, Greeks, and Arabs 
h of | of French, 


out of her eyes, thrilled in her voice, lent a touc 
pathos to the very pressure of her hand, when it 
rested on the poor deformed shoulders of her eldest 

girl. And Eunice bore this pity, till it grew to bea 
Senden too heavy to bear in Gy and then, one | 
night, she caught the mother’s hand from her shoul- | 
der, and held it close. 

“Mother,” she said, “won't you please let me be 
happy? I can’t be while you pity me so. You are so 
sorry for me that it almost makes me feel that there 
is nothing on earth for me to be glad about. And yet 
I know there is—so much. 
this come to me if some way it mi 
best—He knows how. I don’t syffer much pain, and 
I have much time to be happy, 


God would not have let | 
ht not be for the | 


the possession of the British Crown, we made it our 


Among the many strange 
| sights which came under our observation was what I 

am about to relate. The climate o? that celebrated 
| island is delightful, the fruits luscicus, the society— 
, ard inclusive 
English and Italians—as good as can be 
found anywhere in the Levant. So it was quite a so- 
| cial, free and happy life we led on the shores of the 
| Mediterranean. 

Near Larnaco—the seaport in which we resided— 
there lived on a small farm a Greek peasant woman, 
who, rumor said, had veritable horns growing out of 
her head. Of course, this was hard to believe, but 
through the influence of her sons and for a st all re- 





muneration, she was persuaded to come to the Ameri- 
can Consulate and e exhibit her wonderful head to the 
inspection of those who chose to examine and see the 
| horns for themselves. These horns, one on either { 


yes that twinkled with pride whenever they | 





“There are so many things the other girls have to | 
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side, in front and close to the ear, were about four 
inches long, and there were several cornicles grow- 
ing on the posterior portion of the head. These, she 
stated, had been growing there for many years, but 
some superstitious idea had caused her to Keep them 
concealed from every one, which was easily effected 
by the long veil, universally worn by Eastern women, 
which completely covers the head as well as the en- 
tire person. Lately, she said that ‘she had seen a vis- 
ion of spirits,” who commanded her to uncover her 
head and let the horns be visible to all 
My husband, who was at that time a correspondent 
of one of the New York papers, wrote an account of 
this wonderful woman—this /usus nature—and by the 
quickest line of steamers that could reach us from the 
United States, came out an agent of the energetic, 
ubiquitous Barnum,—Mr. John Greenwood,—whose 
mission it was to induce this singular creature to come 
to America and allow herself to be exhibited as a 
natural curiosity. 
for a time she consented to come, and writings 
were to be drawn up, securing to her a certain amount 
per annum, for allowing herself to be gazed upon by 
the American public; but her children, more supersti- 








| tious than herself, and fearing they should never see 


her again, dissuaded her from acce pting = Green- 
wood’s very generous offer. -C. B. 


a 


NAGGING. 

Scene: 
kitchen; 
windows 


a pleasant breakfast-table in a farmhouse 
floor white from scrubbing, china shining, 
sunny, food well-cooked. Dramatis per- 


sone: Father, mother, son and daughter, all sullen, 


| jaded, unsmiling. 


| one-third less hay ” 


Father—1 guess that creek meadow’ll have about 
n last year. Our land gets poorer 
*n’ poorer every summer. 

No answer. 

Mother—1 do wish, Jeremiah, you'd hitch up ’n’ 
bring me some sugar from the village. I've told you 
about that sugar a hundred times. I’m sick of the 


| name of it. 


| 
| 
| 


| Slavin’ an’ toilin’ to keep the pot boilin’! 


creditable to human nature, with what persistency | 


my own, could so easily see wherein she lacked the | 


| creatures, as in the following instance. 


No answer. 

Son—Jane, are my shirts ironed? 
the village to-night.” 

Sister—No; | shall have notime for ironing to-day. 
| I’ve got ten women’s work waiting for me. It’s well 
to be you, Bill, running to the village every night. 

Brother—Every night! 1 haven’t been to the vil- 
lage for a month. There’s not a boy in the county 
slaves as I do. 

Dinner. Kitchen sunny and clean. Plentiful meal. 
Family glum as before. 

Mother—You haint got that sugar yet, Jeremiah? 
Of course not. J didn’t expect you to. 

Father—I can’t be bothered about your kickshaws. 

That creek 


meadow won't yield half the crop of last year! If 
this depreciation of the soil goes on, we'll come on 


I’m going in to 





-the township. 


Mother—\’ve been hearin’ 
Township indeed! 

Son—I guess them shirts aint ironed yet. 
counted on goin’ to the village to-night all week. 

Sister—Oh, for goodness’ sake, Bill, stop! Shirts! 
shirts! shirts! I’ve been scrubbing ’n’ churning ’n’ 
cooking, ’n’ I’m nearly dead! 

Glummer silence than ever. 

Tea. Mother—Jeremiah, Bill tells me you cut the 
hay in the creek meadow, ’n’ it’s a bigger crop than 
last year. 


Father (after a pause)—It’s a very poor quality of 


that this thirty year! 


I’ve 





hay, then. The ground’s run out. Wouldn't sell for 
half what my father gave for it. Did you get your 
sugar? I left it on the dresser. 


Mother—Oh yes, 
me some spice ’n’ 
wanted them. 

Bili—!I meant to go to town this evenin’, if I could 
have got a shirt ironed. 

Jane—Your shirts are up in your drawers. I can 
hardly drag one foot after another; but what do you 
care, so’s you can go enjoy yourself? 

And so on and on the weary year round. 


such as it is. 
nutmegs. 


You might have got 
You surely knowed I 


+Or— 
‘HIS WOLVERINE. 


Fear often lends to harmless creatures that are half- 
seen great size and frightful qualities, and many of 
| the horrible and gigantic monsters that frightened 
declare they have encountered have been 
found to be in reality very ordinary and commonplace 
In a town in 
Massachusetts there was a piece of road which ran 
|past a pond through dark thick woods. This 


| persons 


on 


| stormy nights was a gloomy, desolate-looking place, 
| near which an old gentleman, locally known as Uncle 
his eyes so and yawning are symptoms of anything.” | Morse, got a terrible scare, from the effects of which 


He | 


“T wonder if the jolting of the car makes him | | 


We ought to | 





he never wholly recovered. 


The Smiths were at breakfast when Uncle Morse 
entered, one morning, looking frightened and pale, 

“What is the matter?” was instantly asked. 

The old man lisped. His reply was, “Oh, Mither 
Thmith, I thee a terrible critter in the woodth by the 
pond lath night!” 

“A terrible critter, Mr. Morse—what was it like?” 
Mr. Smith inquired. 

“Oh, Mither Thmith, it wath a terrible big critter, 
ath big ath my brindled calf; ith eyeth wath like 
colths of fire, and it ran patht me through the butheth 
about a rod from the road, with every hair whithling 
like a bell. It mutht have been the wolverine !”’ 

“The what, Morse? 

“The wolverine. My old granny uthed to keep uth 
young ones quiet with thorieth about the wolverine 
out beyant in the woodth. I uthe d to be afeared to 
thir ten yardth from the door o’ nighth; but ath I 
never thee the critter afore, I had begun to think 
*twath one of grannyth thorieth, but I theed him latht 
night sure; an’ hith eyeth wath like fire-colth, an’ 

sv’ry hair whithled lik vell.”? 

The old man was so swe that he had met some 
| strange animal, that the neighboring men turned out 
and scoured the country, each equipped for a deadly 
encounter with a ferocious beast. 

After some hours’ search, a little black and white 
three-months-old pig was found. The little fellow 
was pretty wild, and scampered off with a squeal when 
the men came upon him. 

‘his pig was doubtless the old man’s “wolverine,” 
and it is easy to conceive how the frightened pig, run- 
ning and squealing, scared Uncle Morse into seeing 
“eves like firé-coz als,” and hearing every hair ‘‘whist- 
ling like a bell;” but nothing could ever induce the 
old man to travel that road alone after nightfall. 











ee 
ECONOMY. 


*“‘My dear, you haven't cut the leaves of the maga- 
-— T brought home last week.” 
Fred, I haven't time to rez ud. 

don along with my rick- rack 
“Yes, dear. You've worked ste adily at it every 


See how I am get- 


evening this week, haven't you?’ 


“Yes.” 
“The re’s s about five yards of it, isn’t there?” 
“Yes. 

“You can buy it in the store for about two cents a 
yard, ¢ ran't you? 


“Yes. 

“That would be ten cents, wouldn’t it? I regard it 
as a wonderful freak of economy. The gas, the tax 
on your eyes, the superiority of rick-rack over a well- 
stored mind, the’—— 

“Fred!” 
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For the Companion. 

MRS. HALLAM’S ATTAR OF ROSES. 

Out in a lot lay several pieces of gray granite, 
suitable for foundation stones, and close by them 
were the split and broken rocks from which they 
had been taken, not by blasting, but by drilling. 

You could see the holes the drills had bored. I 
suppose whoever had the 
work done took away all 





| “Them are pretty,” he said. ‘I want bottles, 
jtoo. My muvver will give me bottles,” and with 
a sudden impulse he started for home. 

“Isn’t he cunning?” said Kitty, as she turned 
; to mix medicines again. 
They had filled two more bottles, when they 
saw him returning. When he came near, they 
saw in his hand a long and very slender little bot- 
tle, with gilt figures on it, and a glass stop- 
per. 

“Oh, how pretty!” they both exclaimed; and 
Kitty took it in her hand. 

“Why, it’s half-full of perfumery!” she said. 
“How good it smells!” and she held it to Milly’s 
nose. 

‘‘Make the medsins sweet,” said Benny, calmly, 
as he took it again, and dropped a little drop into 
the drill-hole which held pink powder. 
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“Give me some on my handkerchief, Benny,” 
said Kitty. He tipped the bottle up, and then it 
was empty, not a drop left. 

“Dis don’t hold much,” he said, discontentedly. 
“T like yours best.” 

“T'll give you all my bottles for yours,” said 
Kitty, promptly,—and I think she was to blame, 
for she knew well enough that bottle was worth 
more than all hers. 

“Well,” said Benny, “if you fill ’em all for me.” 
She gave him the three she had filled, and then 
called on Milly for the other three. But Milly 
hesitated. 

“You gave these to me,” she remonstrated. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Kitty; “I said you could 
take three, and I'd take three. That wasn’t giv- 
ing.” 

Milly was a gentle little soul, and felt mortified 





And that was attar of roses 
year. 
you?” 

“No,” said Milly. ‘Did she scold ?” 

“N-no,” said Kitty, thoughtfully, “she didn’t 
scold, but she made me feel real sorry. But she 
said never mind, for she cared most about the bot- 
tle, because it was a present to her.” 

“IT wish we hadn't let Benny pour it all out,’ 
said Milly. 

But the deed was done, and could not be re- 
called. The children were reminded of it every 
time they went to the rocks to play, for all that 
summer, and even in the fall, until the snow coy- 
ered them up, the holes drilled in those stones held 
a little of the sweet fragrance of Mrs. Hallam’s 
attar of roses. Mary L. B. Brancu. 


in it, enough to last a 
I never knew there was such a thing, did 








the granite he wanted, and 
left the rest just as it lay. 

In some of the blocks 
were rows of perfect holes, 
as if the work had stopped 
right there, and the splitting 
had been postponed. 

Mullein and grass were 
growing tall all around, and 
in the cracks of the rocks 
the brave red sorrel had 
taken root. 

To this place little Milly 
Topping came to play one 
summer morning, and had 
a very nice time all by her- 
self. She found small chips 
of stone lying around, 
which she could pound in- 
to powder, and with this 
powder she meant to fill the 
drilled holes, which were 
like little round wells, two 
inches deep. 

Kitty Perkins, who lived 
in the next house beyond 
the lot, could see Milly from 
her mother’s kitchen win- 
dow, and wondered what 
she was doing. At last she 
seized her sunbonnet and 
ran across the lot to see. 
Milly was so interested in 
her work that she did not 
see nor hear anybody com- 
ing, till Kitty pulled her 
apron, and asked,— 

“What are you so busy 
about, Milly Topping ?” 

“Going to fill up all these 
little holes so they wont 
show,” said Milly. 

“Ho! I can think of some- 
thing better than that,” said 
Kitty, who was always 
ready to take the lead. 
“Let’s pound up medicines, 
and be doctors. That gray 
stuff will be one kind, and 
here’s an old red brick we 
can pound up real easy for 
another kind, and brown 
dirt will be another.” 

“Well, we will!” said 
Milly. She thought it was 
a beautiful idea, and was 
very glad Kitty had come to 
play too. 

“T can stay all the fore- 
noon,” said Kitty. ‘And 
see, here’s a piece of chalk 
I found in my pocket. I'll 
give you some, and we’ll 
pound it up and mix it with 
some of our red powder to 
make pink. We can stir it 
with little sticks.” 

So they pounded, and 
compounded, and filled up 
holes with gray and red and 
pink and brown mixtures. 

“Aren’t they pretty col- 
ors?” said Milly, admir- 
ingly. ‘I wish I had some 
little bottles to fill.” 

“T can get some!” re- 
plied Kitty, quickly. “My 
mother’s a hummypath, 
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. NUTS TO CRACK. 


Sint Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE, 
My first is in the heavens; 
My second is in the sea; 
My whole in field and meadow 
Sings for you and me. 


2. 
FRAMED SQUARE-WORD. 
(3) (4) 
().9O ce) 


*“* © #®* 
eeee* 
*“*s &* #°* 
o@¢d 9 @ ¢ 


age 


(2). 


Fill the blanks in each sen. 
tence with words to com- 
plete the sense in the order 
given (a bar and one word of 
the square in each sentence). 
The first blank in each sen- 
tence forms a bar. 

1. On the last of May. you 
can say for the first time in 
the year, —— will be 

(2.) The traveller said, 
“These —— roads remind me 
of travelling among the —— 
mountains.”’ 

(3.) His friend’s 
that he should stick to one 
thing if he would be like “a 
— in a sure place.’ 

(4.) His as salesman 
made him glad to escape for 
a while from ——, quarters 
and yards. J. P. B. 











SYNCOPATIONS. 

. neopate ten, and 
to think. 

Syncopate the material of 
which KingAhab’s palace was 
made, and leave a battle town 
near Paris. 

To divide into two equal 
parts, and leave to possess. 

A British statesman, and 
leave a ditch. 

A knot or more of yarn, 
and leave the hide of an ani- 
mal, 

A wild animal, and leave a 
cow. 

The best part of anything, 
and leave a warp having more 
than two threads between 
every two slits of the end. 

A river of Scottish history, 
and leave the frame of an an- 
imal. 

A_ precipitous 
leave a pace. 

To wait, and leave one dis- 
tinguished for repartee. 

Dressed in fur, and leave 
violent anger. 

Read in the syncopated let- 
ters a period that ends with 
a beginning, usually in June. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


leave 





place, and 


TRIPLE 
The key words are tn the jirst, 
eighth aud last lines. 
I sit beneath the *erHRR RR, 


Its fragile blossoms round 
me * *** #** 


Fair children gather at my 
knee, 
Then round and round their 
wee fvet **** 


An oak tree rustles near at 
eke . 
I’m eating strawberries with 
KKK RH 


; 
Now, with spoon poised, I 
ponder * ** 


Recall the tale of old 
KKH m4 
Ah! was it* *#*#**seseeees, 
Or shall we say metempsy- 
chosis, 
That, without sneeze or cough, 
, sis !— 
as ; P Cc hanged to these tre es both 
‘ WKALSLOK fh him and ** **** 








and she has a lot of little 
empty bottles. I'll run home after them.” 

So off she sped, while Milly sat on a rock in 
the sunshine, and wondered what a hummypath 
could be. 

In a few minutes Kitty was back again, with 
six little bottles all of a size. 

“You take three, and I’ll take three,” she said. 
They had not filled more than two, when a sweet 
little voice behind them asked,— 

‘What you doing, girlies ?”” 

It was Benny Hallam, who lived in the biggest 
house on that street. He was five years old, and 
had not gone into pants yet, but wore a white 
kilted dress. He had a hoop in his hand, which 
he had been beating down the street, till he saw 
the girls, and then he ran into the lot to join them. 

They both liked Benny, and were very willing 
to tell him they were doctors, and to show him 
their medicines. 


It did make it sweet. 
blame for what followed ? 

Milly was so used to seeing Benny have nicer 
things than she ever had, that she did not think 
much about it. Kitty was in the habit of using 
her mother’s cologne, and she supposed this was 
the kind of cologne the Hallams used, and that 
Benny could have it when he wanted it. 

She did wonder whether his mother gave him 
the bottle. She thought it was quite too nice for 
a boy, and wished it was hers. Benny was so 
used to having things when he asked for them, 
that when he found his mother not at home, he 
took this without asking, and guessed it was all 
right, for mamma didn’t use it very often. 

He poured a drop into each of the drill-holes, 
and the girls let him do it. 

“Why, the rock smells like a bed of roses!” 


And now who was to 





said Milly. 





at the idea of making a mistake, so she meekly 
handed up the bottles, but there were tears in her 
eyes. 

“Pll give you free,” said Benny, generously. 
“So now they are yours,” and he handed them 
back to her. 

Then they went on playing as best they might; 
but before long the nurse came for Benny, and 
then Mrs. Perkins called Kitty, and soon after 
Milly went home, too, with her three little bot- 
tles. 

That afternoon, as she sat sewing patchwork, 
Kitty Perkins came in with a very sober face. 

‘‘Where do you s’pose I’ve been?” she asked. | 
Milly couldn’t guess. 

“Well, I’ve been to see Mrs. Hallam. Mother 
made me take back that bottle right after dinner. | 
And don’t you think, she didn’t know Benny had | 
it, and it was cut glass, and worth ever so much. | 





LILIAN Pays SON. 





Answers to Puzzles in May 20th. 


1. Hose (stockings and garden hose). 

3 SEGMENT RCATAMARAN 
TRIPOLI ACADEMUS 
ORGANIC TABORIN 
NECUNDO ADORER 
ENVIRON MERES 
WAYWARD AMIR 
ADIPOSE RUN 
LAMINAR AS8 
LUMBAGO N 
JOINING 
ALABAMA 
CRESSET Primals : 
KEITLOA STONEWALL JACKSON. 
S HASHAK 
OVERSEE Finals : 
NAASHON TICONDEROGA TAKEN. 

. COURANT 
O GAB E 
UGABELS 
RABINET 
IBENNEO 
E LEE WN 
RESTIVE 
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SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


yo . 
The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
Contions nee. a all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by la 
Payment for 5 A Companion, whe n se ent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orde Checks, or 











Drafts. WHEN NEITHER @F THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.-—Three weeks are required after reecipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must mip aren Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your — cannot be found on 
our books unless this is don 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows tO what time your subseription is 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
mapers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & COU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





Muss. 
For the Companion, 
CORPULENCE, 

A correspondent, who, without any known or- 


ganic or functional trouble, is greatly incommoded by 
superfluous fat,—he wrongly calls it flesh,—requests 
an article on the subject. 


It consists in 
deposit of fat. 
normal. 

the form. 
temperature. 


a tendency to the formation and 
A certain amount of this deposit is 
It is an element of beauty, rounding out 

It lessens the effect of sudden changes of 
It of nutriment, to be 
drawn upon in emergencies, thus saving the muscles 
and other tissues. 

Some persons inherit a tendency to it. 
are more liable to it than others. 


is a reserve 


Some races 


so than men. Both sexes are more inclined to it after 
the age of forty. There individual cases of ex- 
treme obesity. A boy at the age of three weighed one 
hundred and twenty-four pounds; a girl, one hundred 
and cighty-two, at twelve. A woman, who was thin 
and deliente at eighteen, died at forty-one with some 
eight inches of fat The 


are 


around her body. 
dred and thirty-nine pounds, 
of the body in these persons was pure fat. 

In all cases of obesity, there is a deficiency of oxy- 
gen in the blood, either absolutely, or relatively to 
the amount of food. Excess of food tends to produce | 
it, and yet some are corpulent on a Spare diet. L ack | 
of exercise favors it, by lessening the oxidation of 
the 
diminish the number of the red blood corpuscles. 
is the latter that absorb oxygen from the inspired air 
and convey it to the tissues, 

According to Quain, very corpulent people have 
large hearts and small lungs. This may help to ex- 
plain the deficiency of oxygen. It has also quite re- 
cently been proved that women have 


tissues. It is also produced by diseases ee 


fewer, by many 
millions, of red blood corpuscles than men. This, too, 
may be one reason for their greater tendency to cor- 
pulence. 

As the muscles become infiltrated with fat, they are 
weakened. Hence corpulent persons are apt to be in- 
disposed to active exercise. For the same reason, the 
heart is rendered feeble and is easily disturbed. The 
deficiency of oxygen tends to the formation of uric 
acid, and hence to the production of gout. The very 
corpulent are specially liable to various forms of con- 
gestion, and acute diseases are apt to have an unfay- 
orable course. 

In treating the corpulent, regard must be had to the 
fact that their heart is weak. The main reliance for 
reducing the obesity is on diet and exercise. 
ter increases the power of the blood to take up oxygen. 
The more oxygen one can receive, the better, if kept 
well within the person’s strength and the capacity of 
a weakened heart. The diet should contain but little 
fatty or starchy food, and much animal food—lean 
meats, fish, but not the richer kinds, also fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and bread with only a moderate 
allowance of butter. Alkaline water is believed to 
be helpful. 


+ 
ENDURANCE AT SEA. 


In a recently published book Clark Russell gives 
some remarkable instances of human endurance at 
sea, and one of the most interesting relates to an 
Arab seaman, who lived without either food or water 
sor eighteen days, during which time he drifted up- 
wards of five hundred miles in an empty tank before 
striking the coast. Another instance of the tenacity 
of human life is exhibited in the account of the loss 
of a vessel called the Sally.- The Sally was struck 
one morning by a heavy squall. She lay over till her 
decks were up and down, and in this posture re 
mained for about five minutes, and then turned keel 
upwards. 












Five of her crew were drowned; the remainder, six 
in all, got hold of a spar that was floating alongside, 
and by means of it contrived to crawl on to the ves 
sel’s bilge. The main-mast coming up, they removed 
an iron hoop from it, with which and a bolt of a foot 
long they went to work to penetrate the hull, in the 
hope of obtaining food and drink. She had been 
lately cleaned, and there were no barnacles on her for 


famous | 
Daniel Lambert's maximum weight was seven hun- | 


Mue > ges a | / 
Such the largest part that it mought be 


the poor fellows to stay themselves with, and thus, in | 


probably the most awful situation that can be imag- | eradicated by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


| raving for drink. 








The condition is known as corpulence, or obesity. | 
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| which they were 


Women are more | 





The lat- | 


| fall far short of perfection in their commonplace con- 


ined, without meat, drink, or sleep, not daring to lie | 
| down for fear of falling off the vessel, did these un- | 


happy seamen go on hacking and scraping at the hard 


man died | 


wood for six days, during which time on 


On the sixth day they had made a hole big enough 
to enable them to come at a barrel of bottled beer. 
On the eleventh day they got a barrel of pork, which 
they ate raw. With staves and shingles used as dun- 
nage, Which they obtained out of the hole they had 
made, they manufactured a platform, and so managed 
to obtain some rest. So matters went on for fourteen 
days, and they were then picked up by a brig named 
the Norwich. 

Sailors are of opinion, says Mr. Russell, that if it | 
were not for the feeding qualities of the ocean air, 
they would scarcely be able to keep body and soul to- 
gether, upon the bad pork, beef, biscuit and peas 
which, in many sailing ships, are served out to them; 
nor would any man be wi!' ng to challenge the sail- 
or’s theory after examining .lic mahogany-like lumps 


oO 


| 


|. 


| of stulf with which the beef-tierces are filled, and the 
| leaden pellets which do duty for peas in the forecas- 


Billings, Clapp & Co., 


they all use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 
| all druggists. 


ducing the purest and strongest flavors, 





The ta‘nt of scrofula in your blood can be wholly 
(Ads. 








comin 
Easy lessons in Drawing. 
Boston, 


Send for sample copy to 
[Adve 

en 
Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 


tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 


rous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 
Didn't our girl graduates look lovely? Yes, indeed; 
For sale by 
[Ade, 
a a 
Thurber, Whyland & Co. sell strictly pure Fla- 
oring Extracts only, distilled by a special process, pro- 
(Ade. 


+> 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [4 Adv. | 








tle soup. 
sista 
REMINDED. 
That was a witty gentleman who accounted for the 


difference between his gray hair and black whiskers 
by saying that the hair was “twenty years older.” 
There was both wit and good sense in the young wife 





SOMETHING ‘NEW wl 


Elastic Border for heels of boots and 
shoes, Saves tapping. Ask your shoe- 
S maker or shoe dealer for the m, or a »ply 

to PARKER, HOLME he. ‘ed- 
eral St., Boston, Mass, by mail, 12c. 








Se. 
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who reminded her husband that she was not quite as 
old as his mother. The hint is a good one to young 
married people, who too often forget to excuse each 
other’s imperfections. 


“How do you like my cooking?” said a young wi‘e 
to her husband. ‘Come, now, give me your honest 


Bixby’ s Royal Polish. 


| Ask Dealers for “Bixby’s Royal Polish.” 


Restores color and gloss to black leather, 
Will not injure the finest kid. 

Most convenient and cleanly to use, 

Sold everywhere at a popular price. 





For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoe, ===" 





opinion of it. How does it compare with your 
mother’s?” - 
“If you want my honest opinion, I will say 


your cooking is very fair, but is not quite equal to 
mother’s.” | 
“I did not expect it would be equal to your mother’s, 
but I wish you to remember that your mother had 
many years’ experience before you were capable of | 
forming a judgment of her cooking.” 
“I declare, you are right! I never would have | 





CTS.—SEND SIX CTS. FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY 


The 





best and hy vest of home magazines 








thought of that. The point is a good one, and is en- | pages. Full of choic ding. Interesting oo 
rec gpa Bhagat by young married men.” iol tive—pure. With nume rous illustrations, Address 
And, unfortunately, it isn’t thought of by young | COOPER & CONARD, 


wives. The idea of any man saying to a young girl 
just a year or two out of school, “You can’t cook as 
well as mother;” or “Youdon’t manage as well as 
mother,” and never taking into consideration that 
mother has had an experience of forty or fifty years! 
Suppose the young wife should turn round and re- | 
tort, “You're not half as skillful a workman as my | 
father” ?—Boston Courier. 


— 


“RIGHT SMART.” 


Uncle Zeke, who belonged to a class of North Car- 
olina negroes known as “tar-heels,’’ went to a menag- 
erie for the first time. After that memorable event, | 
he was sitting at the tavern fire one evening, re- | 
lating his experience to a group of his cronies, and 
regarding them with an air of superiority under 
meekly inquisitive. One of them 


« 
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timidly asked,— ( 
“Did you see the bar at the circus, Uncle Zeke? 
Did you see the bar?”’ 

“Yaas,” responded the old man, solemnly; “I done 
seen the bar.” 

“What sort of a bar was it, Uncle Zeke?” 

“Waal, I never done seen a bar afore, but I ’low 
that it mought be a right smart of a bar.” 

“Did you see the lion, Uncle Zeke?” 

“Yaas, I done seen the lion.” 

“What sort of a lion was it, Uncle Zeke?” 

“Waal, I never done seen a lion afore, but I *low 
aright smart of a lion.” 

“Did you see the camel, Uncle Zeke?” 

“Yaas, I done seen the camel.” 

“What sort of a camel was it, Uncle Zeke?” 

“Waal, I never seen a camel afore, but I ’low that 
| it mought be a right smart of a camel.’ 

“Did you see the elephant, Uncle Zeke?” 

“Yaas, I done seen the elephant.” 

“What sort of an elephant was it?” 

“Waal, I never done seen an elephant afore, an’ 
‘low that it mought be aright smart of an ele phant ; 
but it "peared to me like as if he had a heap o’ slack 
| leather about his pants.” 
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HERE WE ARE AT LAST. 


The_ only 


Is useful. novel, and ornamental, beau- 
tifully 
no competition, 
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Secure 
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A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should-have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Troucer Stretcher. 


Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher 


an tive t 1 yarment an appearance of per- 
feet freshness and newness, It takes out all 
wrinklesvall bagging from the knees, and puts 


a pair of ‘Trousers in perfect shape. Lasts a 
life-time, Sent, post- ae, to any P. O. in 
J, 8. on receipt of $1.00. 


Bote SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., Boston. | 
IMPROVED LOTTA BUSTLE as a. 








Most stylish bustle worn 
durability. Gives the desiree 
ffect in latest Parisian fash- 
Alwrays regains tts shape 


Send for price-list. 
}OLUMBI n RUBBER CO.,, 


BRADLEY HANDY WAGON 


oming wagon. 
Liebe strong, conven- 
tent and low priced. 
Handy to get into 
and outot. Handy for 
single horse or pair. 
Handy for one person 
or more. andy to 

Send for Free Circular, “How to 
” 


RACUSE, N. Y. 
. Market St. t. Boston, 





load or unload. 
purchase SLEY fror a the OY RACU 


BRAD & CO. 
22 College Br. N.Y., 2 8. 


Broom, Dust-Pan_and 
Duster Holder Combined, 


nickel-plated; a ready - sellers 
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territory. Sample and terms 





No. 8 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





The best of grammarians and rhetoricians often 


versation. Some of them make mistakes when tak- 
ing others to task for their grammatical failings. But 
this is no reason why one should not aim at perfec- 
tion. The following illustration will serve to amuse, 
and possibly give point to what we have said: 


Professor (to his wife)—My dear, I wish you would 
speak more carefully. You say that Henry Jones 
came to this town from St. Louis. 

Wi ife —Y« 

Prof.—Well, now, wouldn't it be better to say that 
he came from St. Louis to this town? 

Wife—I don't see any difference in the two expres- 
sions. 

Prof.—But there is a difference, a rhetorical differ- 
ence. You don't hear me make such awkward ex- 
pressions. By the way, I have a letter ffom your 
father in my pocket. 

Wife—But my father is not in your pocket. You 
mean that you have, in your pocket, a letter from my 
father. 

Prof.—There you go with your little quibbles. You 
take a delight in harassing me. You are always catch- 
ing up a thread, and repre esenting it as a rope. 

Wife—Representing it to be a rope, you mean. 

Prof.—Hush! 1 never saw such a quarrelsome 
woman in my life!—Arkansaw Traveller. 


Ss. 


~~ 
EGOTISTICAL. 


One of the most amusing cases of egotism which 
ever came under the writer’s notice was that of a 
young Spaniard whose English was barely intelligible, 
and yet who prided himself upon the idea that ‘no 
one wude tek me faw a fawiner.””. The German in 
the following story illustrates a curious instance of 
the same weakness. 





Stranger—Are there any Dutchmen in this vicinity? 

“Yes, der ish von; but you don’d knows it iv some- 
body don’d told you! Now vat you tinks IT ish?” 

“Oh, an American, of course!” [sarcastically] 

“Ha-ha-ha, no, you vas mishtooken—I fools eas 
a hundert tousan’ bebles! I beesh a Sherman!” 


ee 





Hore is a valueless delusion, without energy of 

} character. 

Neglected opportunities rarely announce a second 

| coming. 

| Victory will surely be possessed by the most perse- 
} ve ring. 

ai a wasted is lost existence; time used profitably 
ife 
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Base Ball ine 


Nickel-Plated, each 
cts., 3 for 25c.,9 for 
1 doz. 60 cts. 
Base Ball Cape and 
Belis, each 10¢., 15c., 
and 25c.; per doz., ep 
$1.50 and $2.50. lo 
. Catcher’s Gloves, 25c. 
\ 50c. per pair. 
6 All the above sent by mail, post- 
WH age paid. Fora com rte te list of all 
¥ our goods, send for atalogue, 
320 large pages, 5000 illustrations, 
covers printed ‘in 15 different col- 
ors, sent by mail, 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 
126-130 Nassau Street, New York, 
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S* MALARIA 
o® Fever »° Ague AX I, 


For Liver Diseases, Rheumatism, ete. 
ONLY SURE CURE. IT NEVER FAILS. 
Worn on pit of stomach, and next toskin. Con- 
venient to wear. Size, 4 x7 inches. No other 
method will cure malaria or kindred diseases, 
No internal medicine taken. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 2. Address, enclosing money, postal 


and 
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Cut 4 size—exact. 





note, or money order, STAR PAD COMPANY, 
5 Broad Street, Boston, Mass, 
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| Give away as premiums LA those. ay 
| the sale of their TEAS and COF Ss Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverirare, ~ nf bg —_ TE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 gic cos with &10 and $12 
—, Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and_ 56 pieces 
$12 and S15 orders, STEM - WINDING 
Sw 1S SS WATCHES with $15 orders. 70OLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; 
mail you our Club Dock containing a qamplese 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 
State St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Plymouth Rock $3 Pant. 


We wish to explain to such 
of our patrons as have suf- 
fered any delay in receiving 
their goods, that we have 
been astonished and partly 
unprepared for the volume 
of business that has lately 
youred in upon us, espec- 
ally in duplicate orders, 
People are waking up to the 
advantage of being able to 
buy such an important arti- 
cle as clothing directly from 
the manufacturer and sav- 
ing to the consumer the 
rents, expenses and big 

yrofits of the retailer and 
Jobber. But we have now 
so extended our facilities 
that henceforth we shall be 
able to promptly fill ever 
order sent us, cutting each 
pair to order from woollen 
goods carefully selected for 
style and durability. Write 
us about what color you 
prefer and your inside leg 
and waist measure, together with and 30c. poste 
age, and you will receive a pair of Pants which you may 
return if unsatisfactory, and get back your money; 
or if you prefer, send 6c. for box of samples, and select 
your cloths before ordering. 

That we_have been advertising for months in & 

YOuTH’s COMPANION is sufficient guarantee that _w 

are ST ee eee PLYMOUTH ROCK 
PAN sO Oo. B 29, Boston, Mass. 











The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped 
that they may be used entire for general 
purposes, or divided with a stout thread 
(as illustrated) into two perfectly formed 
cakes for toilet use. 





James McCreery & Co. 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 
stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective de- 
partments a full line of medium- 
priced goods to the finest imported. 


Correspondence from any part of 
o|the United States will receive 
‘'+| prompt attention. Samples sent on 
application. 


Orders. by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English penauese, 
compiled from the Quarto and Schoo 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
ons, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 —.. 
| Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha 
each reader of YOUTH'’S COMPANION who wi 
| buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
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| will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
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